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CHINA IN REVOLUTIONARY RESURGENCE 


_. The Central People’s Government in Peking 
has now entered its fourth year.. It celebrated its 
birthday, naturally enough, by acclaiming all its 
accomplishments rather than by striking a balance 
- between good and ill. Certainly there is much to 
boast about. It has swept away an effete and 
stagnant age and released an immense store of na- 
tional energy, created an army as formidable in 
numbers as that with which the Japanese but lately 
- occupied all East Asia. It is destroying the cul- 
ture of three thousand years and building a new 
and in a racial and historical sense an entirely 
alien culture in its place. It has unified the coun- 


try with bonds that lack little in strength save that . 


they are based on fear and discipline rather than 
on love and liberty. It is giving to the political 
and economic future of this great race founda- 
tions that basically are likely to be as permanent 
as the bequest of a united Empire which was the 
enduring gift of the otherwise brutal and barren 
Empire of the execrated errors Chin Shih Huan: 
gas 


It is that, even if it the 
Chinese people into another world war, and lost 
that. war, the new basis of. economy would give way 
to.the form it displaced. The new order has cap- 
tured the enthusiasm and in some instances indeed 
the soul of the youth. But even when stars are 
absent from tired or apprehensive or even hostile 
eyes, there is still a muscular response to the ever- 
increasing demands made upon all sections, and 
emulation campaigns exert the last ounce of phy- 


_ gical effort of which the human frame is capable— 


and sometimes no doubt more than it should be 
asked to exert. 


The writ of the Central Government, which 
in the days of the warlords but a quarter-century 
ago, did not extend beyond the city walls of Peking, 
now runs into the remotest mountain hamlet to 
which the ancient tribes—now called the minority 
nationalities—have been driven by successive waves 
of the Han people. Where there was ludicrous 
weakness and comic chaos there is now mass 
strength and a striving for order more akin to 
that of the most regimented of nations than to 
the loosely-directed family system of the old 
society. This transformation is beyond question 
the greatest historical development of the second 


world war as the Russian Revolution was of the 


first. In Hongkong it is hard for us to see the 


wood for the trees; but the more distant the per- 
spective the more grandiose and massive is this 


awesome spectacle of 450 million able, energetic 


and intelligent people who have taken up their 


bed and are walking en masse into the future 


which a relative handful of doctrinaire leaders 
have planned for them. 


. In three short years they have rehabilitated 
transport, and industry. They have mobilised 
many millions of peasants and put them to forced 


labour on immense schemes of flood prevention 


and water conservation unprecedented in scale 
Save in the “great” days, and quite unsurpassed 


in their total magnitude and geographical range, 
‘for they take in all ‘the great and = vital 
systems of the heart of the country. As a feat of | 


river 


414 


organisation alone they amaze all who knew the 


helpless and passive China of the first half of this 


century. Under cover of hostile ‘‘germ war” pro-. 


paganda, they have stirred or frightened the popu- 
lace into a campaign of environmental and per- 
sonal hygiene absolutely unknown to the _ im- 
memorial village and even to great cities like 
Peking. Preventive medicine, and health work 
generally, have attained remarkable proportions. 
Illiteracy is being combatted by a new phonetic 
method which enables the conscientious student to 
learn the elements of the written 
more quickly, and less adequately, than in the 
past. There is an emphasis on mass action and 


learning, mass art and drama, and therefore on. 


quantity in place of the old quality. But while 
the Kuomintang pondered how difficult it was to 
know how to act, the Communists have gone into 
action without counting cost or consequences till 
afterwards. The process is tidal, with vast, noisy, 
and irresistible surges onward, and then the ebb- 
flow in quieter undertones. 


There can be little doubt that the new regime 
in China is writing a chapter in the history not 
only of the Chinese .people who have so many rich 
chapters to their historic fame, but of Asia and 
the world. Even those nations of Asia, like the 
Japanese and the Muslims especially, who are least 
likely to follow them on the road to Communism, 
gre naturally watching what is going on there 
and being influenced in one way or _ another. 
There have been great mistakes, and great 
triumphs, such as the stabilisation of currency and 
commodity prices, the building of new railways, 
an immense army and militia, and ‘‘people’s govern- 
menis” in 32 provinces, 160 municipalities, and 
more than 2,000 counties. Production is going up 
on the land and in industry, but hardly in pro- 
portion to the immense clatter that accompanies 
the effort. None can contest the energies brought 
to bear on the scene, though they are often travi- 


cally misdirected. When the visiting British dele- 


gation issued their serena on leaving Canton 
last week they mentioned with subtle tact that the 
‘‘combined effect” of land reform and the great 
water conservancy schemes seemed to be establish- 
ing a sound economic basis for future develop- 
ment. What the statement meant was that the 
sheer economic liability of political land reform 
had been more or less counter-balanced by the 
sheer economic asset of the new safeguards against 
wholesale floods. Just as the paralysis of the 
five-anti campaign in the first half of the year is 
being countered by the furious toil and incredible 
hours of work in the last half of the year. 


A Chinese critic looking in from the outside some 


time ago declared that while the Chinese Com- 
munists have their good and bad points, and their 
good points outnumber’ the bad, unfortunately 
their bad points are connected with vital issues— 
the violation of human laws and the suppression 
of human nature. Man has a soul and individual 


tastes, and he is a walking corpse if only his cold 


and hunger are cared for. 


language far 


wrongs done to others. 
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Man not only demands 
to live but demands a better way of living. From 


the standpoint of humanity, certain measures and 


manifestations of the regime are beyond human 
toleration. The mass trials with all their hideous 


accompaniments, the open and public display of | 


betrayal of fathers and brothers, and even of 
mothers, by sons, daughters and brothers, shook 
the people and their most cherished traditions to 
the core, but have for the present diminished if 
not actually disappeared completely. At times the 
merciless vendetta even prevented families from 
buying coffins for those who had been executed by 
the revolutionaries. And to the great reproach of 
the Communist evisceration of the family system 
and its loyalties is added the equally poignant 
criticism that they created from a society built 
on harmony through aeons of time all the hostility 
and bitterness of class warfare. They resorted to 
the ‘‘fostering of victims” and the manufacture of 

‘‘debts of blood” to create the class struggles so 
as to realise their schemes and consolidate their 
authority. The Communists themselves in their 
struggles for personal power and party conflicts 
take their own revenge and indirectly avenge the 
But scholars and his- 
torians will long condemn the deliberate destruc- 
tion of the harmony and structure of the old, en- 
during society and its replacement of affection, 
duty and harmony by hatred and fear. 

Unless it becomes involved in another great 
war the regime will complete its course before it 
‘‘withers away,” though the Marxist concept is the 
least credible of all the Communist creed. It is 
much more likely that Spengler is correct and 
that when democracy has gone to the bottom of 
the list and exploited all the potentialities it can 
in the proletariat, the successor regime will be the 
Caesarian adventurer with an army at his back. 


But it is on the score of foreign policy that the — 
new order in China has aroused the deepest con- 


troversy, however little it may find expression 
save in the innermost hearts and minds of thought- 
ful and independent men, China’s. position is 
likened by many, in its intimate and_ isolated 
association with Russia, to that of the Manchus 
at the end of the last century. It is a parallel 
full of foreboding. The West is not wholly with- 
out blame, but it is almost certain an accommoda- 
tion would have been reached with the new order 


in China had it maintained from the first a strict 
line of its 

purely one-si 
visions of great industrial construction are _ be- 


n, As India has done, instead of a 
policy. Even the _ inspiring 


devilled by the fears of what an unhappy foreign 
policy may bring about. But whatever the future 
may portend, one thing is clear: the Chinese people 
are undergoing a resurrection after the sleep of 
centuries. Sooner or later they will find full scope 
for the energy and intelligence which they possess 


in rare abundance, and will attain standards of : 


dignity, livelihood, and prosperity fully equal to 


those the Japanese suined before they rented 


all on war. 


a 
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INTRODUCTION | TO THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF. (CHINA 


Professor E. ‘Stuart Kirby 


NORTHERN AND 


Modern has come some distance a 
“synthetic” explanation of the formation of Chinese Society 
from the Han dynasty onwards. 
sions, for the period now under | consideration, would be 
somewhat as follows (1). 

The Earlier Han period (206 B.C.—A.D. 9) saw, ere 
nally, the triumph of the “Gentry” as a new ruling’ class, 
displacing the military men of the previous period. The 


merchant class could by this time have contributed per- 


sonnel suitable for the administration ; but it was not con- 
sidered eligible. 

The major external influence at that time was the Hsiung 
Nu empire to the north of China—the same people as the 
Huns, whose name is a byword in European history also. 
This Hsiung Nu kingdom tried to attract Chinese emigrants, 
of two classes especially: intellectuals or literati, who could 
be administrators, and peasants. The latter would strengthen 
the Huns, because they would establish an agricultural basis 
(rather,.a fringe) which would ensure the food-supply of the 
nomad armies of the Huns, and make them a strong force, 
in winter as well as in summer. The early Han Emperors 
had to hold a nice balance, as against this neighbour. Though 
the Huns were much influenced by Chinese ways, they 
held firmly for several centuries to their traditional way 
of life—the habits of a nomad people. During much of that 


time, the Chinese Emperors actually paid tribute to them. 


Only in the later part of the second century B.C. did the 
Chinese manage to quell this neighbour, by a full frontal 
attack, at enormous loss. to themselves. 

A main Chinese motive in this move ‘rill appear to 
have been the growing trade with Turkestan, and the great 
prospects of trade with other ‘parts of Central Asia; the 


reports of the famous diplomatic envoy, Chang Ch’ien, had 


aroused an eager interest in China. The strong Hsiung Nu 
State threatened to monopolise all such trade, and its ad- 
vantages; it. is presumably for that reason, and to wipe 
out the ignominy of paying tribute, and to eliminate this 
strategic menace, that the Chinese moved against the Hun 
kingdom. The Chinese had to win this struggle in the end; 
because the Huns, even when they had the ascendancy, had 
no wish to complete their victory by occupying China Pro- 
per. They preferred to keep to their nomadic: way of life, 


and returned to their own areas. 


Meanwhile, with stabilisation in China, Suter and 
fewer Chinese sought to emigrate and to enter the Hun 
service. The Hsiung Nu actually resorted to kidnapping- 
raids, as a means of getting ““techttical. assistance’ from 
China. | 

But other peialie in the areas igtviubiting China, did 
not have the same desire to cling to their nomadic or tribal 
ways of life. The Yueh tribes in the South, the Toba, 
Mongols and Manchus in the North, took rather the path 
of adoption of Chinese ways, fusion with the Middle King- 
dom—and thus, gradually, of extinction of their own in- 
dividuality. The search for trade was clearly an overwhelm- 
ing motive for the Chinese, in this conection, and was shared 
by these neighbouring ‘peoples, where the Hsiung Nu had 
rivaliéd the Chinese in this respect, or threatened their trade 
routes, these other peoples were’ apparently’ inclined to 
collaborate; or they were necessary intermediaries, in as: 
much as the caravan routes ran through their territories. 
The impoverishment:of China'at the end of the Later 
Han (end of the 2nd ‘century A.D.) must largely have been 


An outline of its conclu- 


sou THERN DYN ASTIES. 


due to a drain. One ‘bots of direct loss 
was the strife against the Hsiung Nu. This was a war of 
cavalry, and it drained Chiria of horses, in particular. Horses 
were sought from the neighbouring areas, in great numbers, 
over a long period of time; they were paid for with silk, 
the procurement of which was financed -by heavy taxation 
in the Middle Kingdom. The other drain, less direct in 
character, was in the nature of the new trade with Central 
Asia. It consisted very largely of the import of non-essen- 
tials and luxuries articles, paid for partly in gold, but mainly 
in silk: ‘The Government nevenue was calculated, and taxes 
levied, largely in silk; the adverse trade balances funda- 
mentally affected the State budget and finances. 

Meanwhile, life ‘and politics within China had deterior- 
ated into a condition of chaos, with the rise of various 
conflicting cliques. 


seize power; his brief reign, in which he attempted a full 


centralisation of control over all economic and social affairs 


under the State, forms a mere interlude in the long history 
of the Han. The Han dynasty (henceforward known as the 
Later Han) was restored by an able leader (Liu Hsiu), 
thrown up by a tide of peasant revolt. 

* * * 


. The Hsiung Nu appear meanwhile to have recovered 
strength; but, fortunately for the Chinese, they suffered a 
run of droughts and floods. More important, perhaps, 
was the fact that another kingdom had arisen to dominate 
the Central Asian area further east, which balanced the 
power of the Hsiung Nu. Im the latter part of the first 
century A.D., the Chinese re-established themselves in the 
Turkestan area—largely as a result of the personal achieve- 
ments of the famous Pan Ch’ao.. The latter was able to 
maintain an “autonomous” Chinese army in Turkestan, 
which lived off .the country. The Central Asian trade did 
not show, in this period, such an adverse balance as in the 
previous period. There was some commercial colonisation 
of the Western Regions. (Turkestan) by the Chinese, and 
the trade was increasingly in Chinese manda: | at both ends, in 
Central Asia as well as in China. 


In the meantime, however, conditions within China de- 
teriorated. At the time of the Restoration of the Later 
Han (A.D..23) the’ basie situation seems to have’ been 
that the population had been drastically’ reduced by. the 
preceding wars and ‘troubles, and that land was therefore 
relatively: plentiful. Some landowners rapidly expanded 
their holdings:and their influence, especially those with 
Palace connections, Nevertheless it would be wrong, in many 
ways, to leap to the conclusion that this meant the “feu- 
dalistic’”’ oppression of the people by landowners.. In the 
first place, there was temporarily room ‘for everyone, and 
the period of the Later Han was an age of prosperity for 
all. classes; in the second place, the landowners ‘split into 
innumerable cliques and struggled against each other, far 
from presenting any common front of “‘class” struggle againat 
the people under them. Gradually, the population rose again 
to the: point of full jland-utilisation, ‘the clique divisions 
caused increasing. ehaos, and luxury -and 
at Court weakened the whole economy. ' 


Three powerful generals: remained; ' one of them (Ts ao 
Ts ao), on the background’ of ‘an ‘unsticcessful peasant revolt 
(the “Yellow Turbans” ‘movenient, largely under Taoist in- 
fluence), was ‘thé founder of a new dynasty, the Wei (220 


The tyrant Wang Mang was able to > 
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A.D.). Wei consisted of the northern .and north-western 
portions of the Han Empire. 
productive areas of China (the plains of Shensi and Honan). 
It maintained a considerable trade, through Turkestan, with 
Central Asia. In the latter area, some States were tributary 


to the Wei; but the expense of maintaining this relation, 


by military force or subsidy, outweighed the trading profit, 
which became even less thafi.it had been for the Han. On 
its diminished resources, the Wei tried to maintain Cen- 
tralisation and Metropolitanism on the same scale as the 
Han; its capital city, with the Court and administration, was 
disproportionately large and expensive. To keep the north- 
ern frontiers, it paid the Hsiung Nu and other northern 
tribes, in money or grants of land, for their military as- 
sistance; while it maintained large armies, to keep in check 
the rival Chinese states in the South and South-west. Its 
internal difficulties rapidly increased, as it could not keep 
its own generals in check, and many of these became rich, 
powerful and independent. : 


The Shu-Han kingdom took over the Han domains ‘in 
Western China. It was not large, populous or strong 
enough to defeat the Wei. 
the large granary-area of Szechwan, and it could only be 
attacked on two small sectors of its eastern frontiers; 
elsewhere it was protected by wild or mountainous country. 


It maintained a considerable (and profitable) trade to the 


West and South-west; with Tibet, and even India. 

The third State, of the Three Kingdoms, was Wu, occupy- 
ing the Nanking area and the lower Yangtze valley. This 
territory was largely mountainous, or marshy; and was in- 


habited by barbarian tribes, some cultivating rice, others liv-— 


ing mainly by hunting. At that time, this was not one of 
the granary areas of China. Its agricultural development 
depended, firstly, ‘on Chinese immigrants from the north; 
these faced unfamiliar conditions—ricelands instead of 


wheat, or pig and poultry-farming instead of pastoral con- © 


ditions. Secondly, the development of this area depended 
on well-organised large-scale irrigation and water-control 
works, which could not be effected until a stronger social 
and political basis was created. Wu developed rapidly, how- 
ever, in the sphere of trade—especially of transit trade. It 
received metals, timber, etc. from the South, and an increas- 
ing range of imports even from India and the Near East, 
which it passed on to North China, 
On the whole, the Three Kingdoms were fairly equally 
balanced, strategically and materially; no one of them could 
make much inroad on the others, and none could re-unite 
China. Their subsidiary and external relations are of the 
highest interest. Wu and Wei had intricate relations with 
Japan, and with the Yen State which had newly arisen in 
Southern Manchuria. The destiny of China began to be in- 


volved, culturally, politically and economically, with regions | 


to the East (Manchuria, Korea, Japan): as well as with con- 
tinental Asia to the West. The extension of Chinese cul- 
ture. to Japan, begun in the Han, proceeded thereafter 


apace. 


Shu-Han was defeated and subjugated by Wei in 263, 
but almost immediately afterwards drastic changes occurred 
in Wei itself, which led to a bréakdown of both the external 
and the internal equilibrium of China. Few subjects of 
historical study are more important today than the task of 
distinguishing the relative importance, in this process, of 


the “internal” (Chinese) and ‘external’ (environmental or 


Asian) factors. Turkestan was still loosely attached to 
Wei. The Hsiung Nu were weak, though they were begin- 
ning to form a new unit. (the Juan-Juan) in association with 
the Mongols, which later. became powerful: Wei itself con- 
tained nearly a seore of northern tribal groups; these were 
only beginning to be restive. The-only immediate pressure 


It held the most populous and 


On the other hand, it included 
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eame from the Hsien. Pi tribes in eastern Mongolia. What 
occurred was a change of dynasty in Wei; the powerful 
Ssu-Ma family seized the throne, and became the Western 
Chin dynasty (265—317). 

The new dynasty overthrew the remaining component 
‘of the Three Kingdoms, Wu; in 280. But these efforts 
weakened it still further; princes and generals increased 


+ their local power, at the expense of the central. There was 


hardly any money or metal in the country; it had all been 
made into arms. The new dynasty, having quelled all the 
surrounding states, hastened to declare demobilisation and 
disarmament. This measure would at one stroke have re- 
stored central power, the coinage, agricultural production, 
and the tax revenue. But it failed in all these respects, 
because the demobilised men were out of control; they de- 
serted in large numbers, or emigrated beyond the northern 
frontiers, and failed to give up their arms, which largely 
went also to the “‘outside” northern tribes. 

The latter gained strength as rapidly as the Western 
Chin declined. Chinese emigration northward and north- 
westward evidently increased, providing the tribes there with 


further arms, and (as the Chinese settled in the land) with 


an increased food-supply. The history of the various tribes 
and groupings is complicated. The first event of outstand- 


' ing importance was that the Hsiung Nu—in this case the 


group of nineteen Hunnish or Turki tribes who had long 
been on a semi-settled basis within the Wei and Western 
Chin frontiers—constituted themselves a Chinese dynasty, 


called. the Former Chao, in succession to the Western Chin 


(304 A.D.). Thus they signalised a complete break with 
their nomadic and pastoral origins, claiming the cultural 
heritage of China, proposing to rule over the agrarian 
Chinese, even claiming legitimacy of descent from’ the Han 
These claims were however in opposition to the Chinese 
regimes in the South, which were (from 317 A.D. to 419) 
to some extent consolidated under the “‘Eastern Chin dynas- 
ty”. The division between North and South was intensified. 
The Former Chao in the North was succeeded by the Later 
Chao (329—352); which invaded regions far to the South, 
but as a policy of raiding, rather than of settlement. Part 
of north-west China seceded, as the “Former Liang dynasty”, 
keeping and developing the Turkestan trade. The Yen State 
in Manchuria, the Mongol groups, the Tibetan groups, all 
had different economic and social bases; their fortunes rose 
and fell, their relative significance changed in every decade. 
The Toba State (385—-550) became the “great power” in 
_ The progress of the Toba depended largely on their 
encouragement of Chinese immigration, which gave them a 


Settled agricultural basis, and provided good administrators. 


It was economic geography and military necessity which 
forced them also to move their capital southwards, and to 


rely more on the southern (agrarian) portion of their 


domains than on the northern (pastoral) areas. But this 
development split the tribal leaders and the people into two 
groups, with different outlooks and different economic in- 
terests. The Toba Empire, in its turn, disintegrated. But 
it was a Toba aristocrat of Chinese origin who was able 
to seize power and.establish the Sui dynasty (581), at last 
“reuniting China. | | 

The whole process in the north is one of a shifting 


equilibrium between the nomadic peoples and cultures and — 


the Chinese, and their eventual union through adaptation 
to each others’ ways and requirements. In the South an 
essentially similar 
stances and a different environment. Economic factors 
favoured ‘the north, which controlled the main trade routes 
and held the main granaries. The story of secession and 


process occurred, in different circum-. 


| 


? 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Distribution of Oil 


. The United States Federal Trade Commission has hand- 
ed Congress a voluminous report on the world’s oil industry. 
Strictly speaking, the said study, titled “The International 
Oil Cartel” is a presentation of the problem as to whether 
big business as such is undesirable, or whether excessive 
extension should lead to government control, respectively to 
government ownership. Whatever the result of similar in- 
quiries might ke: the mere report divulges authentic and 
highly instructive facts, the more important of which are 
being tabulated here. 
| In unambiguous terms it is shown that the Soviet Re- 
public and its satellites controls only 7% of the world’s 
oil resources, while 93% is situated. in the non-Communist 
districts of the globe. Large supplies of petroleum are con- 
centrated in seven countries which control 85% of known 
reserves. These countries are: the United States, Venezuela, 
Iran, Iraq, Kuweit, Saudi Arabia and Mexico. Besides, 
Canada is a most promising area with huge reserves which 
are not yet fully developed. 

Considering oil sources by groups, it becomes evident 
that the Middle East is the leading storehouse of oil. 
There is found 42% of the entire world’s oil reserves. But, 
as development there has been retarded, those districts ac- 


- eount today for only 16% of all crude oil production, though 


— 


known reserves are enormous in extent. If Russia ever 
contemplated war against the West, she would have to ‘ex- 
propriate’ from the Middle East large supplies of oil. If 
one considers government monopolies of oil in Russia and 
in some South-American countries, the result will be about 
10% of total of world production of_ oil. 

Seven large concerns dominate the remainder of world 
production outside the borders of the United States, namely: 


distintegration in the South is hardly less complicated than 
that of the North. At last the combination of circumstances 
occurred which enabled the Sui to reunite the whole coun- 
try; political and military weakness in the south coincided 
with the rise, further north, of a state (Sui) which had 
a political and economic interest in occupying and using the 
neighbouring areas, rather than in , destroying them for the 
sake of plunder, or for its own safety. 


The spread of Buddhism is an important feature of 
this whole period, in close connection with economic history; 
travel and trade were concomitants of pilgrimage, and of 
the procurement abroad of scriptures and images. Mer- 
cantile centres and monasteries were often found together. 

The above features all contributed to the characterisa- 
tion of the reunited China which emerged during the Sui 
dynasty. The consolidation of the latter occupied a further 
forty years (580—618), and cleared the way for the next 
Great Empire, the T’ang. The last three chapters have 
dwelt at some length on this period, the formative significance 
of which seems very great. For it is in this period that 


many of the basic characteristics of China frst emerge in 
their “modern” forms. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XIII 


(1) This period is too complicated for detailed references to be given. 
The present chapter attempts to summarise the conclusions in a very wide 
field of research. There are few good general works. on this period. 


Chapter VII of Bhberhard’s recent “History of China” gives a very useful 


summary 


Boston. 


The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Standard Oil Co. 
of California, Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Gulf Oil Co, and 
Texas Co., all American; the two remaining concerns are 
the Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. and the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. Apart from Mexico and the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain, these seven companies control directly or indirectly 
most of the world’s petroleum business. While not stating 
whether such tight control is favorable, or harmful, to a 
nation’s economies; however, the Mutual Security Agency de- 
clared in a report of its own that the five American com- 
panies had practiced exhorbitant price discriminations, the 
result of which action had been to add more than 50 million 
dollars to the cost of the United States foreign-aid program. 

With great satisfaction it is pointed out that only the 
United States is capable of supplying herself adequately with 
oil derived from its own reserves, for the country has 36% 
of the world’s known reserves; this is about double of what 
any other individual country can claim for itself. 


America 
accounts for 55% of world production of crude oil. 


If the 


oil resources of North America and South America are com- 


bined, these will amount to 73% of the world’s oil produc- 
tion. The United States has 58% of the refining capacity 
and accounts for about the same ratio of world consump- 
tion. 

These factors are very encouraging, for in case of war 
oil claims the same importance as ammunition. Although 
American oil concerns are working under favorable condi- 
tions and without official guidance or control, they have 
succeeded in keeping on good terms with the authorities of 
the foreign nations where they have large interest. The 
FTC keeps hammering on the close ties holding the inter- 
national cartel together. Whether this might mean that 
the authorities are bent upon breaking the giant enterprises 
up and dividing them into small concerns; or whether direct 
ownership by the State should be advocated? If one may 
judge by the results in Soviet Russia and Mexico (where 


state ownership prevails) the system has not proved a 
success. 


Ch Yes, we have Bananas 


Usually, when a corporation has its assets abroad, its 
prospects are viewed with apprehension, for U.S.A. laws 
do not apply in such cases. And whenever the main field 
of activities is situated in Central and South America, it 
is justly expected that periodic political revolutionary 
eruptions make successful operations problematical. How- 
ever, the case of a most successful career on the part of 
the United Fruit Co. shows that, in spite of such formidable 
obstacles, success has been achieved. 


It is a romantic story, as related by a recent issue 
of Forbes Business Magazine, that pertains to the struggles 
and final triumphs of United Fruit Co. The latter imported 
in 1951 2.9 million banana stems, compared to 8 million 
stems brought in by its main competitor, the Standard Fruit 
and Steamship Corporation. 

The saga begins with 1870, when merely 160 bunches 
of bananas were brought into America by Lorenzo Dow 
Baker, who was the skipper of the schooner “Telegraph” of 
Putting into a Jamaican harbor for repairs, Baker 
was talked into buying the bananas at a shilling a bunch. 
Selling these in New York he got from $2 to $3.25 a bunch. 
Next summer Baker repeated his experiment. By. 1885 total 
imports aggregated 10 million bunches. In that year Baker, 
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with the help of a few friends, founded the Boston Fruit 
Co., capitalized at $15,000. Within 5 years capital was 
increased to $531,000, and the Jamaica acreage was doubled 
to 2,600. In those times hazards were numerous, especially 
fears of quarantine owing to yellow fever. Some of the 
rival concerns faced heavy losses and bankruptcy, but Boston 
Fruit Co. remained well over water. By 1898 it had ac- 
quired 40,000 acres in the Dominican Republic for $60,000. 

During those early years another American, Minor 
Cooper Keith, had started building a railroad which, after 
10 years work and an expenditure of $ one million and 4,000 
malaria deaths, punched out 70 miles of track. To keep 
the road active, he turned to bananas, a plant brought from 
the Canary islands to Santa Domingo in 1516 by a Dominican 
priest. By 1898 Keith had married the daughter of a former 
Costa Rican president, with whose assistance he latched 
on to almost 250,000 acres of banana land, stretching along 
his ratlroad through Costa Rico, Panama and Colombia. But 
Keith had soon over-extended himself and was heavily in 
debt. Meanwhile Boston Fruit Co. also was having trouble, 
due to severe storms in Jamaica which tore banana planta- 
tions into shreds. 


ding was solemnized between the two in Boston in 1899. 
The new concern was styled “United Fruit Co.”, capitalized 
at $20 million. Keith got 40,000 shares, each of $100 par 
value (20%). He wanted to go back into railroading and 
hastily sold many shares. Initially the public held back and 
subscribed to only 16,000 shares, and it Pirin: cla 17 months 
to dispose of another 11,000. 


Within 20 years stock of Fruit Co. sold at $205 and 
peeled off a lucious 100% stock dividend. In 1926 Fruit Co. 
distributed 2% no-par shares for every $100 old share. Soon 
the new stock was earning $7.80 per year and market quota- 
tions moved well over 100. Since 1942 U.S. Fruit Co. has 
boosted assets 133.8% and spent only 89.6 cents to bring 
in each dollar of revenue, paying out 61.7% net to stock- 
holders. 

United Fruit ‘enjoys the bineftti of excalient manage- 
ment and ripe experience. However, there are frequently 
very costly problems cropping up. A year ago a blowdown 
wrecked 40,000 acres on Guatemala’s west coast. This 
necessitated the laying-off of 3,700 Guatemalan agricultural 
workers, while keeping on other 5,000. But a Guatemalan 
labor court ruled that the company had to retain everybody 
on the payroll and to fork up some $800,000 in back pay. 
Meanwhile local workers united for a raise of daily wages 
from $1.36 to $2.50 and walked off when United Fruit 
refused. Thereupon the concern threatened to withdraw 
altogether from Guatemala, whereupon the extremists beat 
a tactical retreat. In June this year another violent storm 
whipped through the plantations and ripped another 60,000 
trees out of production. On top of such misfortunes Pre- 
sident J. A. Guzman recently signed a reform bill which 
he designed to break up large estates. Owners are to be 
“paid’’ in government bonds and their land is to be leased 


to farm workers; theoretically United Fruit’s land is to be 
exempt. 


Preparing large estates, mostly out of jungle land, i 
very costly. Apart from a government grant of 50,000 acres 
in Honduras United Fruit Co. leased from adjacent indepen- 
dent owners another 150,000 acres in the 1930’s. But 
to make these areas available for banana culture cost near 
$16 million. In Guatemala the geing government scale of 
pay is 80 cents a day. But United Fruit pays $1.36 which, 
with fringes (sick leave, furlough, overtime) is boosted 
up to $2 a day. Such fringe benefits alone amounted in 
1951 to $4.8 million; in addition, the company operates 15 
hospitals and 237 schools and supplies subsistence houses, 
theatres, etc. 


Boston Fruit had money, but needed suit- ° 
able land; Keith had land, but needed money. So the wed-_ 
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Aside from the many obstacles encountered by United 


Fruit Co. it also has to contend with plant diseases, like 


tropical fungus which, when it appears, is destroying crops 
and causing much damage. In order to guard against the 
many obstacles United Fruit is branching out with a diver- 
sification of crops. Of:last year’s total improved acreage 
of 602,000, some 44,000 acres were in cacao, about 18,000 
acres in oil palms and 25,700 in abaca. But these catch 
crops have so far proved unprofitable; only banana sales 
are bringing in money. 

‘Of course, a vital tool for United Fruit’s operations 
is an efficient fleet which transports the banana crops. 
Passenger service on those liners is stigmatized a nuisance 
by the company. The company owns and operates 49 ships 
with refrigerator facilities, of which 9,-built in 1945/47, 


_ with a payload of 78,000 stems (18% knots), cost $5 million 


each. 

United Fruit’s president is Sam Zemuray who, wind 
he immigrated into U.S.A. in 1892 from Bessarabia, was 
named Zmuri. He began by hawking bananas in Mobile, 
moved to Honduras and got ahead through energy and 
merit in record time. Originally Zemuray was a serious 
competitor of United Fruit; he proceeded with irrigation 
of banana land and grew bigger stems and more of them 
per acre. By 1930 United Fruit saw the need to unite 
with Sam Zemuray, the latter being paid off with 300,000 
shares of United Fruit, worth $31.5 million. Thereupon 
Sam retired to Louisiana and started cultivating tung nut 
trees. But the depression in the early 1930’s caused 
serious trouble to United Fruit, and the position was ag- 
gravated by Mexico then dumping 14,500,000 stems on 
the American market. United shares thereupon dropped 
to $10%, whereupon Zemuray scrambled back into harness. 
Two weeks after his appointment the stock rose to $26. 

To-day United Fruit Company’s shares are quoted round 
60. The number of common shares now outstanding is 
8,775,000, and there is no long-term debt. Annual earnings 


are about $6 a share, while dividends and extras approximate 
$4 per annum, 


Aluminum 


It is obvious that the use of aluminum is spreading 
rapidly; and it is just as clear that much further expansion 
is ahead. For this reason it is not to be wondered at that 
substantially enhanced productive capacity in the United 
States and Canada has become the order of the day. 
Mainly with a view of furthering armament requirements, 
the United States Government approved plans last year and 
granted help to some major companies to augment aluminum 
reduction capacity by approximately 650,000 tons (80%) 
annually, writes United Business Service in its issue of 
September 8. When the schedule will be completed in 
1953, facilities in America will be available for about 
1,550,000 tons per annum. 

Canada is not idle in this respect. The principal con- 
cern there, Aluminium Ltd., is being advanced from the 
current 485,000 tons to around 625,000 with tentative 
plans for an eventual increase to over 1 million tons. 
Current and planned producing capacity in the United 
States and Canada, as compiled by United Business Service, 
appears as follows: 


Aluminum Capacity (in 600 net tons): 


Under Projected 

Dea. 1951 Aug. 1952 construct. total 
Aluminum Co. of America 448.8) 505.- 148.8 653.8 
485 485 140 625 
Reynold Metals ........- ; 261 301 113.5 414.5 
Kaiser Aluminum ........ 175 250 158.2 408.2 
Anaconda-Harvey — 72 72 
Total (U.S.A. and Canada) 1,369.8 1,541.- 632.5 2,173.5 


Aluminum has become so important that within 20 years 
consumption is likely to quadruple, for it will sefve not 
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Economic conditions which showed activity after the 
outbreak of the Korean war continued to be stagnant from 
the first half of the previous year. The situation in 1952 
‘has shown no marked changes, and a prompt recovery can- 
not be expected, despite such favourable factors as an in- 


- erease of government expenditure through development of 


electric power resources and national defence, and larger 
special procurements. 

The export trade during the April-June quarter amount- 
ed to Y116,241 million, a decline of Y11,117 million as 
compared with the figure of Y127,358 million in the January- 

March period. Exports were affected by weakness in inter- 

national markets and the high level of domestic prices; 
the figure declined to Y36,058 million in June as against 
Y38,779 million in May and Y41,404 million in April. 
Exports of textile goods were greatly affected by competi- 
tion from British goods and import restrictions in foreign 
countries, which were not felt in iron and steel, and machi- 
nery; exports of cotton fabrics declined from Y24,409 
million in the previous quarter to Y18,227 million, and 
those of cotton yarn from Y5,267 million to Y2,287 mil- 
lion. A marked decline in special procurement orders also 
affected business activity. The monthly average for the 
period from April to June declined to $11 million as against 
$20 million for the January-March period and $35 million 
for the period until the end of last year. 
ments through the Mutual Security Agency and the United 
Nations Korean Rehabilitation Agency are expected and, 
in fact,. special procurements during the first part of July 
showed an increase, though various problems still remain 
to be solved. 

Prices have developed in weakness, the weekly whole- 
sale price index of the Economic Stabilization Board showed 
a decline of 5.3% during the period from the middle of 
March to the middle of July. Textile prices have recently 
shown a gradual recovery, and iron and steel prices have 
almost reached the bottom. Retail prices showed a smaller 
decline than wholesale prices which, combined with an 
increase in various charges and rates, brought about a 
gradual advance in the cost of living. 


merely for numerous applications for new products, but 
equally so in substitution of other materials, notably copper. 
Besides, the accumulation of a huge strategic stockpile is 
under way as a national safety factor. The Canadian out- 
put under prevailing circumstances is meant to be the prin- 
cipal supplier of the rest of the world. 

When reviewing the new metals which were introduced 
in the past few decades, aluminum has made the most 
phenomenal growth commercially. Now it sells (after a 
recent price hike) at 20 cents a pound, which are pre-war 
levels, below copper prices. While the current employ- 
ment, compared with that of iron or steel, is 1 to 100, it 
is expected that aluminum will be competitively entering 
the field of steel and reduce the ratio. 

The chief raw material is bauxite, largest deposits of 
which are found in or near the tropics. Dutch Guiana 
has been the principal source for American imports. Con- 


verted on the Gulf Coast into alumina, this product is there- 
after shipped to plants in Tennessee and the Northwest. 
Within the United States largest bauxite deposits are in 
Arkansas. Canada mines its supplies in British Guiana; 
and Jamaica recently was added as a new supply source for 
America and Canada. Four pounds of high grade bauxite 
are needed to yield one pound of aluminum. Each pound 
turned out needs 10 kilowatt hours of electricity. Major 
extensions are now under way by Aluminium Ltd. in British 
Columbia, and by Aluminum Co. of America in Alaska. 


Special procure- 


policies in Japan were subject to this condition. 
break of the Korean war brought about a favourable deve- 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 


The business recession has gradually spread to indus- 
trial production. The general index of industrial produc- 
tion compiled by the Economic Stabilization Board (1934-36 
=100) in June (134.7) only showed a 2.5% increase 
compared with the same month of the previous year (131.4). 
This increase, in view of adverse market conditions, was 
partly due to a desire to reduce costs by a higher operation 
rate, but it resulted in the accumulation of unsold stocks in 
factories and over-production in several branches of in- 
dustry. In the cotton spinning, rubber goods, chemical 
fibre, iron and steel industries, production curtailment be- 
came necessary. Coal output exceeded sales from January 
this year, and stocks at mines and in markets at the end 
of June reached over 2 million tons for the first time 
after the outbreak of the Korean war, and shipments de- 
clined below 3.5 million tons after an interval of one and 
half years. The increase in production was mainly sus- 
tained by special procurements resulting from the Korean 
war, and has not promoted equilibrium in the national 
economy. It has not stimulated civilian demand, and the 
difficulty in domestic purchasing power to follow price 
advances has rendered more s€vere the decline in demand 
from foreign markets. The effects were most prominent 
on medium and small enterprises, suspension of business 
and dissolutions being numerous. Delayed payments by 
large enterprises to sub-contractors were also responsible 


for the difficulties encountered by medium and small enter- 
prises. 


From this point of view, recent easy money conditions 
cannot be said to be an indication of a decline in:‘the demand 
for funds. In reality, the demand exists but the interest 
burden and the cautious attitude of bankers prevent its 
realization. The lowering of money rates has recently been 
advocated to reduce the interest burden of enterprises and 
in order to come nearer the international level of money 
rates. Generally, bankers will agree even to loans on 
unsold stocks when the standing of an enterprise is viewed 
favourably; financial accommodation on imported goods, 
and that for the readjustment of companies engaged in 
foreign trade was granted on this basis. It is a notable 
fact that as regards financial accommodation stress has 
gradually been transferred from industries catering to 
foreign trade to defence industries. The lending of foreign 


exchange for the purpose of rationalization may be pointed 
out as an indication. 


The present economic recession is generally explained 
as an effect of a setback in the world-wide rearmament 
boom. After the war, American foreign policies have been 
a fundamental factor in the free world’ economy. The 


policies. During: the long-period of occupation, economic 


The out- 


lopment of the Japanese economy which had suffered from 
difficulties inseparable from the Dodge stabilization policy. 
Through this development, especially through close connec- 
tion with the American economy, the Japanese economy 
acted as a part of the free world economy. However, this 
economic development was centred on a single factor, the 
Korean war, before the industrial structure could be sup- 
ported by civilian demand. 3 

Armament production is by its nature unstable, being 
directly affected by the world political situation. When 
the demand is active, there arises a shortage of equipment 
and materials, and this constitutes often a source of calamity 
through the purchase of raw materials at high cost. When 
the demand declines, there is. over-production, and the 
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difference of prices domestic and foreign: markets 


becomes an important problem. Exports which depend on 
markets abroad will be affected, and a reduction of costs 
through enterprise rationalization will be required; in other 
words, export trade can only be carried on a commercial 
basis. Needless to say, new special procurements, following 
U.S.-Japan economic cooperation, adhere to this principle. 
Direct purchase methods have been adopted recently and 


the acceptance of orders below costs has become a problem 


due to decline in prices offered. In view of the increased 
dependency on special procurements brought about by the 
narrowness of domestic and foreign markets, the Japanese 
economy will continue to be affected by fluctuations in 
world rearmament. 

Under these circumstances, industrial enterprises are 
expecting the enlargement of the domestic market through 
defence expenditure, government disbursements for electric 
power development, as well. as consumption by the U.S. 


forces stationed in Japan. | 
‘stitute a demand for consumers’ goods out of re-production 
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Special procurements which con- 


process and depend on the military expenditure of the United 
States have been regarded to have the same effect as the 
export trade. Defence expenditure, on the contrary, must 
be financed principally through taxes in present financial 
conditions. These expenditures, therefore, give rise to 
various questions concerning re-production in the national 
economy, and will restrict national consumption. Conse- 
quently, these government disbursements will not bring about 
an expansion of the domestic market in the sense of an 
increase of national purchasing power. 

Economic self-support means the equilibrium of the 
international balance of payments and, more fundamentally, 
greater re-production in the national economy with an eleva- 
tion of living standards. 
which agencies and by what methods the ot ie difficult 
problems will be solved. 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE FOR THE FIRST HALF OF 1952 


Statistics concerning foreign trade reveal the stagnant 


development during the first half of this year, especially 
after April. 


: (1) According to statistics compiled by the Ministry 
of Finance, exports during the’period from April to June 
totalled Y116,241 million (April Y41,404 million; May, 
Y38,779 million; June, Y36,058 million), whilst imports 
reached Y188,828 million (April Y61,987 million; May, 
Y63,797 million; June, Y63,044 million), registering an ex- 
cess of imports of Y72,587 million (April, Y20,583 million; 
May, Y25,018 million; June Y26,986 million). In compari- 
son with the previous quarter, exports decreased by Y11,117 
million or 8.6%, whilst imports increased by Y21,133 million 
or 12.7%, the excess of imports thus augmenting by Y32,250 
million. The aggregate total of exports during the first half 
of this year amounted to Y244,568 million, but of imports to 
Y357,429 million and the excess of imports to Y112,861 


last year (exports, Y239,400 million; imports, Y380,887 mil- 
lion; excess of imports, Y141,487 million), exports increased 
by 2.2%, whilst imports declined by 6.2%, the excess of 
imports registering a decrease of Y28,626 million. In com- 
parison with the latter half of the previous year (exports, 
Y249,377 million; imports, Y356,347 million, the excess of 
imports Y106,970 million), exports declined by 1.9%, whilst 
imports increased by 0.3%, the excess of imports increasing 
by Y5,891 million. 

As regards development by riniath, exports recovered 
temporarily in February from a sharp decline in January, 
but later again turned to decline, the June figure dropping 
to the lowest level since September last year. Imports 
which increased in February and March following a heavy 


decline in January declined in April, and witnessed little — 


change in May and June. 


As regards trade during the April-June 


quarter by 
million. When compared with the corresponding period of commodities, iron and steel, cotton fabrics and chemical fibre 
Exports 
He (in million yen) 
1950 1961 1952 
Jan.-Mar Apr.-June 
Average Average Average Average 
% % % % 
879 3.5 1,012 2.5 1,296 3.1 1,038 
527 233 1,020 2.5 1,756 4.1 762 2.0 
Cotton fabrics cide 6,175 24.9 9,528 23.3 8,136 19.2 6,076 15.7 
Ohba 6 665 2.7 560 1.4 371 0.9 344 0.9 
Chemical fibre fabrice  ...nccscccccccccccce 1,479 6.0 2,629 6.4 2,415 5.7 2,033 5.2 
726 . 2.9 996 861 2.0 1,035 2.7 
Porcelain and earthenware ....... ce eabéwes 587 2.4 1,033 2.5 893 2.1 800 2.13 
Iron and steel 2,208 8.9 6,192 15.1 9,403 22.1 8,537 
Copper ee ee ee eee 1,201 4.8 907 : 2,307 6.4 822 
785 3.1 474 1.16 183 0.4 866 2.2 
cs 24,886 100.0 40,945 100.0 42,458 100.0 38,747 100.0 
Imports 
(in million yen) 
1950 1951 1 
Jan.-Mar Apr.-June 
Average Average Average Average 

| % % % 
din Ter 567 2.0 2,317 3.8 928 1.7 984 1.5 
261 0.9 $11 4.5 76 0.1 119 0.2 
Hides 718 2.6 1,440 2.4 411 0.7 789 1.3 
Crude rubber. ....... 381 1.3 1,335 146 0.3 379 0.6 
‘panes 1,780 6.1 6,316 11.3 4,442 7.9 3,319 5.3 
8,326 28.7 14,561 23.7 14,657 26.2 12, 20.0 
423 1.5 2.8 1,725 3.1 2,942 4.7 
318 1,423 2.3 2,565 4.6 . 3,498 5.6 
1,902 6.6 ,050 5.0 3,208 5.7 4,442 7.1 

Total (ine). others) 29,016 100.0 61,324 100.0 55 ,898- 100.0 62,943 100.0 


It remains to be seen through 
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fabrics still held an important position in the export trade, 
whilst raw cotton, wheat and rice continued to be the leading 
articles of imports. In comparison with the January-March 
quarter, almost all export goods showed a decline except 
cloth, chemicals and pharmaceutical products, timber, glass 
and glass manufactures, textile machines and parts, and 
ships; an increase in exports was most pronounced in ships, 
timber, chemicals and pharmaceutical products, whilst there 
was a pronounced decline in rayon staple, copper, cotton 
yarn, tea and cotton fabrics. In the import trade, sugar, 
crude rubber, wool, raw cotton, phosphate rock and potassic 
fertilizer declined, ‘whilst almost other commodities register- 
ed a gain; the most pronounced decrease was witnessed in 
potassic fertilizer, sugar and wool, whilst increases were 
most prominent in wheat, hides and skins, linseed, soya- 
beans, iron ore, animal. and vegetable oils and fats, salt and 
copra. There were some divergent tendencies in comparison 
with the corresponding period of the previous year. In the 
export trade, timber, cement, iron and steel, copper, and 
textile machines and parts registered a marked increase, 
whilst rayon staple, rayon filament yarn, silk fabrics, paper, 
glass and glass manufactures, internal combustion engines, 
bicycles and parts, and ships showed a heavy decline. In 


. the import trade, a marked increase was witnessed in rice, 


phosphate rock, iron ore, coal, petroleum, automobiles and 


ships, whilst a marked decline was registered in barley, hides 


and skins, copra, soya-beans, linseed, crude rubber, wool, 
and animal and vegetable oils and fats. These tendencies 
indicate the effects on various industries of the economic re- 
cession from the latter part of the previous year. 

* 

(2) According to statistics compiled by the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry, exports certified by 
banks during the April-June quarter amounted to $319 
million (April $116 million; May, $115 million; June, $88 
million), showing a heavy decline of 22.3% compared with 
the figure of $319 million of the previous quarter. The 
aggregate total for the first half of this year was $710 mil- 
lion, a slight increase compared with the total of $699 mil- 
lion for the same period of the previous year. There was 
no increase when compared with the latter half of the pre- 
vious year ($710 million). 

By commodities and by areas exports certified by banks 
during the April-J une quarter witnessed no marked changes, 
textiles and iron and steel accounting for more than 60% 
of the total, and sterling areas representing the destination 
for more than 50% of the total. In comparison with the 
previous quarter, almost all commodities registered a de- 


Balance of Foreign Exchange 


-1950 
Average 
Dollar areas 23,695 
Excess receipts or payments 12} 10,609 
Invisible trade account 
Excess of receipts or payments 16,988 
Total 


27,592 
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cline, except machinery which remained unchanged. The de- 
cline was most pronounced in non-ferrous metals, followed 
by iron and steel and textiles. As regards settlement areas, 
dollar areas showed some_ increase, whilst sterling and, 
particularly open account areas registered a decline. In 
June, when tHe total was below $100 aenve, even ma- 
chinery and dollar areas again declined. 

* * * 


(3) According to foreign exchange statistics compiled 
by the Bank of Japan, receipts of export bills during the 
period from April to June amounted to $343.9 million (April, 
$118.0 million; May, $119.2 million; June, $106.7 million), 
whilst payments on import bills were $420.5 million (April, 
$136.5 million; May, $135.2 million; June, $148.8 million). 
The excess of payments was $76.6 million (April, $18.5 
million; May, $16.0 ‘million; June, $42.1 million). When 
compared with the previous quarter, receipts decreased by 
$44.3 million or 11.6%, whilst payments increased by $15.9 
million or 3.9%, excess payments thus increasing by $60.3. 
million. _ The aggregate total of the first half of this year 
amounted to $732.2 million for receipts and $825.1 million 
for payments, resulting in excess payments of $92.9 million. 
Payments showed a decline compared with the same period 
of the previous year, whilst receipts showed a gain; when 
compared with the second half of last year both receipts 
and payments registered an increase; excess payments show- 
ed a decline in comparison with the above two periods. 

As regards receipts and payments of foreign exchange 
during the period from April to June by settlement areas, 
sterling areas accounted for more than half of total receipts, 
whilst payments to dollar areas represented more than 50% 
of the total. In comparison with the January-March quar- 
ter, both receipts and payments showed a decline for sterling 


areas, but increased for dollar areas; the relative importance 


by settlement areas accordingly was changed. Receipts 
from open account areas declined sharply, but payments to 
the same areas showed an advance. The balance during 
the quarter continued to show excess receipts from sterling 
and open account areas and excess payments to dollar areas. 
When compared with the January-March period, excess re- 
ceipts from sterling areas showed an increase due to a larger 
decrease in payments than receipts, and excess payments to 
dollar areas also registered an increase owing to a larger 


increase in payments; excess receipts om open account 
areas showed a marked decline. 


(4) According to an inveitiintian made by the Foreign 
Exchange Control Committee, receipts of export L/C showed 


(in $ 1,000) 


1951 . | 1952 
Jan.-Mar. Apr.-June 
Average _ Average Average 
%, % % | % 
108,110 100.0 129,428 100.0 114,652 100.0 
46,879 43.8 68,184. 52.7 60,103 52.4 
36,054 33.4 33,048 25.5 22,245 19.4 
25,177 23.2 28,196 21.8 32,304 28.2 
143,759 100.0 134,860 100.0 139,555 100.0 
35,757 24.9 46,005 34.2 36,148 25.9 
26,369 18.3 17,110 12.7 18,314 13.1 
81,684 56.8 11,748 538.1 85,053 61.0 
* 35,649 * 5,432 * 24,8638 
11,122 22,179 23,955 
9,686 15,938 3,931 
* 56,457 * 43,549 * 52,749 
18,605 14,279 92,516 
5,347 9,349 18,919 
63,257 64,930 13,597 
186,718 208,707 207,168 
159,106 144,208 158,434 


48,734 
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a decline from April, which was particularly marked in June 


(in million dollars; January 126, February. 106, March 113, 
April 77, May 83, June 649). Receipts in June from ster- 
ling areas amounted to $30 million, open account areas $15 
million and dollar areas $24 million. As regards monthly 
development, receipts from dollar areas in May and those 
from open account areas in March and May registered some 


recovery, whilst those from sterling areas showed a con- . 
tinued decline from $67 million in March to $41 million in 


April, $39 million in May and $30 million in June. Import 
L/C for sterling areas amounted to $41 million in April, $32 
million in May and $44 million in June, figure exceeding that 
of export L/C. 


As regards the utilization of foreign exchange budget 
for the April-September period, imports realized at the end 
of June were $399.7 million or 49.9% of the import sche- 
dule of $805.9 million and 338% of the total foreign exchange 
budget of $1,211 million. By currencies, dollar accounts 
were $214.6 million or 60% of the schedule of $355.8 mil- 
lion, sterling accounts $134.2 million or 44.8% of the 
schedule of $299.2 million, and open accounts $50.9 million 
or 33.7% of the schedule of $150.9 million. 
of foreign exchange for sterling and open accounts was thus 
Foreign exchange allocation amounted to $282.6 mil- 
lion or 52.1% of the scheduled $542.3 million, the first- 
come-first-served system to $2.99 million or 44.9% of the 
scheduled $6.77 million, the automatic approval system 
to $114.0 million or 11.4% of the scheduled $256.8 million, 
and government imports to $0.07 million or 100% of the 
target. Utilization by automatic approval and the first- 
come-first-served system which reflect the import of raw 
material thus still remained at a low level. 


Receipts and the opening of export and import L/C, 
as well as the utilization of foreign exchange budget are 
reflected in actual exports and imports through customs 
houses with some time lag. | | 


(5) Foreign currency holdings, based on statistics 


compiled by the Foreign Exchange Control Committee, total-: 
In comparison with 


led $1,161 million at the end of June. 
December last year and March 1952, the June figure showed 
an increase of $247 million and $102 million respectively, 
but a decline of $17 million compared with May this year. 
By currencies, pound sterling totalled $355 million at the 
end of June, showing a continued. increase, whilst dollar 
holdings amounted to $671 million, showing a decline com- 
pared with the previous month. Outstanding open accounts 
at $134 million declined below the March figure. The de- 


cline in comparison with the previous month was $30 million — 


for dollars and $5 million for outstanding open accounts. The 
decline in dollars was attributed to the continued excess of 
imports and a declining trend in revenue from special pro- 
curements since April, remittance in June of membership 
charges to the International Monetary Fund ($25 million), 


and the delegation of foreign currency holdings to foreign . 


exchange banks; the decline of outstanding open accounts 
was due to low exports to open account areas. 


Foreign Currency Holdings (in million dollars) | 
June, 1952 May, 1952 March, 1952 = Dec.,-1951 


Pound sterling ........ 355 338 279 211 
671 701 | 642 583 
Outstanding open 


(6) According to price indices of export and import 
goods compiled by the Bank of Japan (July 1949-June 
1950 = 100; based on contract prices), the price index of 
export goods average 132.9 for the April-June quarter 


(April, 131.6; May, 133.1; June 133.9), showing a decline of 


6.9% compared with the figure of 143.8 for the January- 
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tiaioy quarter (the average for 1951 was. 165. 1). On the 


other hand, the average ‘price index of import goods for the 


same period was 122.4 (April, 126.4; May, 121.3; June, 
119.5), a decline of 8.0% compared with the figure of 133.4 
for the previous quarter (average for 1951, 136.3). 
export and import goods showed a continued decline in 
prices, though some recovery was seen from May. — 

By commodity groups, export prices of textiles and 


import prices of oils and fats showed some recovery, which 


was not continuous, both indices remaining at around the 
level prevailing at the base period. Almost all other groups 
continued to decline; the decline was most marked in export 
prices of metals and metal products, and in import prices 
of foodstuffs and minerals. In view of the fact that ex- 
port prices advanced by more than 60% .and import prices 
by about 40% after the outbreak of the Korean war, the 
recent decline of prices of export and import goods can be 
said to have been substantial, though the present level is 
still higher than that before the Korean war. 
* * 

‘Causes of the Stagnation of Foreign Trade 

The recent setback in foreign trade may be said to 


have followed along changes in the basic tone of business 
conditions both in domestic and foreign markets where a | 


reaction to the excesses of the Korean war boom set in 
from last spring, and a full-scale readjustment has developed 
from the spring of this year. The world-wide dollar short- 
age has again become apparent, and especially sterling areas 
have again suffered from an unfavourable turn of the in- 
ternational. balance of payments. Many countries - were 
forced to adopt drastic measures to counter the deficit of 
the international balance of payments, and, in consequence, 


other countries were also faced with the necessity of taking | 
measures concerning foreign trade. 


- From the beginning of 
this year, the United Kingdom and other sterling countries 
have resorted to drastic import restrictions, and a tendency 
of reducing imports through higher customs duties has de- 
veloped in other countries suffering from a dollar shortage, 
and even in the United States. — | 

The United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, the Union 
of South Africa, East and West Africa, and Malaya and 
Singapore as well as some open account countries such as 
Thailand, the Philippines have already curtailed imports or 
increased import duties by the end of March this year. After 
April, Hongkong, India, Pakistan, Burma and Indonesia have 
strengthened import restrictions through the ban of re- 
exports of Japanese goods to sterling areas, the suspension 
of OGL, the adoption of an individual. licence system, etc. 
In these countries except Australia, trade with Japan showed 
an. increase in the excess of imports or turned from an ex- 
cess of exports to an excess of imports; even trade with 
Australia showed a decline in the excess of exports. These 


are the principal causes which have affected the Japanese 
export trade, especially the export of textile products and 


other consumers’ goods, as well as iron and steel, metal pro- 
ducts, machinery and other capital goods, which. aceounted 
for a considerable part of Japanese exports. _ 

The following additional causes must be pointed out. 
In order to meet the problem of excess holdings. of pound 
sterling, measures to adjust. exports to sterling areas center- 
ing on textiles, iron and steel, etc: have been enforced; 
several industries have been short of exporting capacity as 


which showed a marked advance following the Korean war 


boom have not yet been adjusted. Particularly, prices of 
heavy and chemical products are still higher than the inter- 
national level. A principal cause which is checking an in- 
crease of imports from sterling areas and the transfer: of 
Japanese imports to these areas is the relatively high level 
of prices ruling there due to the difference between the 
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official and actual rate of sterling exchange, and the lack 

of exporting capacity in several industries is a consequence 

of the high cost of raw materials and low prices of manu- 

factured goods which is a general phenomenon of the 

economic recession, a continued worsening of terms of trade. 
* 


Outlook and Trade Policy é 

Future prospects of business activities will naturally 
be varied according to whether the present economic situa- 
tion is considered a recession, a long-term setback or a sub- 
stantial depression. However, so far as the latter part of 
this year is concerned, there are few opinions anticipating 
a prompt recovery. Consequently, the present stagnation in 
foreign trade makes it necessary to revise the foreign trade 
program which was drawn at the beginning of the current 
year. 

In order to meet the anticipated shrinkage of foreign 


trade scale, the government have already taken the following 


measures: the lending of foreign exchange to importers 
of machinery for rationalization, and the extension of such 


loans to impofts of leading materials; alleviation of restric- 


tions of exports to. sterling areas, centering on iron and 
steel and textile products following the declining 
tendency of excess holdings of pound sterling; revision of 
the authorized foreign exchange system with a view to pro- 
moting exports to dollar areas. On the other hand, in order 
to re-open and promote trade with Communist China which 
is almost suspended at present, the government negotiated 
with the U.S. government in regard to the moderation of 


export restrictions stipulated by the Export Trade. Control . 


Ordinance to the same basis stipulated by the Battle Act. 
It is‘reported that the ‘government will insist -upon the 
moderation of the export prohibition of non-strategic mater- 
ials to China at a conference concerning trade with the 
Soviet-bloc to be held at Washington toward the end of 
July. However, even if trade with Communist China is 
opened, China will not become a principal market as in the 
pre-war days due to changes within that country. It is 


problematical to what extent the opening of trade with 


China will help to tide over the present difficulties in 
Japanese foreign trade as a whole. : 


As regards trade and payment agreements with coun- 
tries, the tradg,-balance with which is favourable to Japan, 
such as Indonesia, Argentine, Pakistan, Brazil, etc., negotia- 
tions are at 4&tandstill due to dollar shortage, a decline of 
actual exchange rates, etc. in these countries; negotiations 
with Pakistan have reached a deadlock on the problem 
concerning raw cotton, imports to secure the export of cot- 
ton yarn and fabrics from Japan; negotiations with other 
countries have encountered difficulties in the problem sur- 
rounding dollar payments of outstanding open accounts. 
Similar difficulties are anticipated to arise in the negotia- 
tions concerning the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Payment 
Agreement which will expire at the end of August. The 
problem when summarized is holdings of pound sterling, 


which. increased .,through large, exports and the checking of | 


imports as a result of the low actual level of pound sterling 
and the relatively high prices at cross-rates, and have be- 
come inconvertible owing to the abolition of the dollar clause 
in the revised agreement of August last year; these condi- 
tions have stimulated the instability of the international 


balance of payments through continuous imports from dollar 


areas and exports to sterling areas, and have become a 
factor in the shrinkage of foreign trade. | 


| In order to meet these conditions, the government are 
reported to be preparing measures for the expansion of 
imports from sterling areas. For this object, a grant of 
transferable export rights to importers from these areas 


(the relatively high priceg of imports goods will be | 


* the enac 
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_ covered by the sale of export rights), and an increase of 


imports of goods which are not suitable for pri 
through the utilization of the Emergency Goods “Sau 
Account are now under consideration. 

Among other foreign trade policies, must be mentioned 
tment of an Export Trade Law which was passed 
by the Diet on July 31. The enactment of this law gave rise 
to discussions as to whether this law will affect normal 
competition among businessmen and will lead to dumping. 
The object of this law is to prevent unfair export transac- 
tions and to establish the order of export transactions. The 
law stipulates that agreements among export traders and 
the formation of export associations will be authorized -within. 
a certain limit, in order to prevent unfair export transac- 
tions violating the regulations of the Convention for the 
Protection of Industrial Property and the Madrid Convention 
such as the violation of industrial property and copyrights in 
the countries of destination, false statements of origin, etc. 
and to prevent export transactions involving ‘the shipment 
of goods which are inconsistent with conditions described in 
the export contract and with fair commercial customs in in- 
ternational transactions. Authorization of agreement among 
export traders and the establishment of transaction standards 
by export associations is limited to the following cases; (1) 
when export prices are so low as to affect the interests of 
industries in the countries of destination, (2) when export 
transactions are difficult of settlement due to severe fluctua- 
tions of export prices and (3) when the interests of ex- 
porters are severely affected because competition among 
importers is substantially restricted at the destination. The 
conclusion of agreements among export traders, the forma- 
tion of export associations and. the fixing of transaction 


~ standards by associations shall be subject to the authoriza- 


tion of the Ministry of International Trade a | 
after approval of the Fair Trade Commission. Perseus 
and withdrawal from export associations are free, and the 
right of voting is equal; export associations are to have no 
compulsory power in regard to outsiders. An Export Trade 
Council will be established for the smooth and satisfactory 


enforcement of the law which will be i 7 
put into. force on: and 


JAPANESE TEXTILE PRODUCTION 


> | ‘Unit: Yarn 1,000 Ibs. 
‘Cloth 1,000. sq. 
yds. 
Cotton mixed yarn ........ vic 1,555 696 
Other weavers ...... > 3,500 3,722 
Operating 
Number of | 
Mdependent weavers 222,846 
Operable Spinner weavers 007 
nt weavers ees ,3Tt 165,4 
Operating Spinner weavers ................ 56,979 57 
Number of operatives 
Independent Weavers 108,098 107,195 
ees 18,941 20,502 
ses ces 15,700 16,629 
Spun rayon cloth ...... 35,896 39,135 


Filantent silk cloth 12,018 
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TEA OF CHINA & FORMOSA 


In the legend-shrouded time of oriental antiquity, aa | 
, was the precious “gift of heaven” available only to a few 


philosophers and ‘princes. Today, tea ‘is drunk more often 
than any other beverage except water itself. The history 


of tea is lost in the past and little is known about its begin- 


ning except that it was first used by the natives of south- 


western China, the original home of ‘tea. Chinese folklore 
‘attributes the discovery of tea to Shen Nung, an ancient 


emperor called the “Divine Healer,” as he tasted various 


kinds of plants to cure his people who suffered from 
diseases. 


thus accidentally brewed. 


According to a legend of India, tea was a oe by 
a Buddhist named Bodhiharma who vowed to stay awake for 
seven years in contemplation of Buddha. - After five years, 
he could hardly keep his eyes open; in his fight to keep off 


sleep, he snatched a handful of leaves from a bush and 
chewed them. Being tea, the leaves revived him and with 


their aid he was able to keep awake the allotted time.. 


Since time immemorial; tea has been a favourite bever- 
age of Chinese men-of-letters. One famous scholar of the 
‘Tang Dynasty, by the name of Lok Eu, even wrote a Book 


of Tea called “Cha Tsing’ which remains to this day the. 
foremost authority on the subject of tea-drinking. Often 
it happens today that friendship is renewed or human warmth — 


displayed over a. cup. of hot tea. How tea is prepared by 


the connoisseur and enjoyed in company of a bosom friend 
and how both the host and the guest are warmed by the 


_ tea and forget all about, cold and dark, night is poetically 


expressed in the Sec stanza of a poem by Doo Siew 
Shan: 


“Tea in lieu of wine 

Yo greet.a visitor. in a chilling 
Just as bambgo-framed burner blazing red-hotly 
Water in kettle rose to boiling height.” 


The tea of commerce is manufactured from the leaves. 
of-an evergreen shrub, known botanically as Thea derived : 
It is one of the most important .. 
plants of the Asiatic monsoon countries, and its.cultivation _ 
in China dates back to the seventh century of the Christian, : 


from the Fukienese dialect. 


era. Its introduction into Europe was due to the Dutch in 


1610, and it became popular as the basis of beverage at once 


palatable. There are two main species. of Thea, namely, 
Thea chinensis and Thea assamica. Several hundred varieties 
now known to commerce are’ derived from these two main 
species. Many of the names are localisms for similar des- 
criptions found everywhere. It is said that,.as a result of 


long. cultivation and promiscuous planting, there is. hardly 
tea garden which is not filled with h hybrids 


these two species. 


The seed of all teas is pried same in appearance; ‘and. - 
cannot be distinguished. It ripens ‘about year after :the 
flower has faded. When picked in the shells it is placed 


in, the sun for. half an hour for two or three days and then 
‘shelled’, and spread to dry within a. building. The seed 
must be planted as soon as possible after shelling; if it is . 
desired to keep it two or three weeks, it must be covered _ 


- gwith dry earth. Nurseries may be dispensed with where, cool y 


One day in 2737 B.C., when some leaves from a 
branch he was burning drifted into boiling water, the story | 
goes, he ‘was struck by the aromatic, 


better.. 


Fukien, Hupeh, Szechwan, Kweivhow, -.Yunnan, 
Kwangtung, Kiangsu, Honan; Shantung, Kansu: and Shansi,. 


weittaat and spring rains are. certain, but not otherwise. 
The nursery-beds are usually made in the poorest ‘goil of 
the plantation where watering is simple. The provision of 
artificial shade in the earliest stage is essential. The shade 
can be dispensed with when the seedling bear four leaves. 
The. seed is sown where the bush is intended to remain. 


About a month prior to the sowing, holes are dug nine 


inches in diameter and a foot deep and are filled with sur- 
face soil, with manure added if the soil is poor. This is 
well pressed down, and the seed sown at intervals of about 
six inches and gently pressed down about one inch. Another 
method of sowing is to put the seed in layers alternating 


with mould, the seed being close together and the earth cover-_ 


ing them about two inches deep. Each layer is examined every 
few days and seeds which have burst are planted out. | 


In China, the tea plant is also multiplied by seed. When 
the seeds are gathered in October they are put in a basket 


and mixed with damp sand and earth and kept until spring. 


As soon as the weather gets warm enough, the seeds are 


placed in cold water, and when they begin to grow they are 7 
planted in beds or rows in a nursery. When the plants are 


a year old they are transplanted. 


In its native state, Thea chinensis grows to a full size 
tree, but in its cultivated state it remains a bush, usually 
three or four feet high and about the same diameter. Tea 
grows on almost all soils, but a light sandy loam is about 
the, best, and the more humus there is on the surface the 
Existing vegetation always supplies:a good index to 
the fertility of the soil. Tea is grown from sea level up to 
7,000 feet. Flat land-is preferable to’ steep slopes, but the 
tea bush grows vigorously on the ‘lower slopes of hills. 


: Generally speaking, tea from high altitude ‘is, however, 


superior to the lower varieties. The plant flourishes best 
in tropical or sub-tropical climates-or in a hot, climate with 


high humidity.° The tea plant yields its first crop at the 
end of the third year, and-thereafter three to four crops 


are taken annually until it is 8 years old. The first picking 
takes place while the‘leaf is still unfolded. 


. China leads world: production; India ranks second, Cey- 


‘third, Java fourth, Japan fifth, sixth and British 


Africa seventh. ie 
World production and export of tea, 


Production: 
1936—39 -1941—45 1935—39 1941—45 
Average Average .. Average Average 
India 424,863,000 532,319,000 330,409,000 386,823,000 
231,505,000 - 274, 374,000 ‘221,667,000 255,063,000. 
Formosa 24,800,000 (N.D. 22,779,000 
British Africa... 18,347,000 29,981; 000. 17,402,000 24,707,000 


$68,095,000 


* Not including China., 


‘Tes of China 


In the’ provinces of Kiana. 
Kwangsl, 


tea is produced. ‘The districts’ where ten is f produced are as 


— 


producing districts of the of: 


Kimett, Hsihsien, ‘Tsiupu, -Fengyang, Wuyyan, Chikihsien, 
Liu-an, Luchow;» Siuning, Ihsien, « -Kwangtehcha. Kimen is 
the best producer. 
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2. The. iGiieitei districts of the province of Hunan: 


Linsiang, Yiyang, Anhwa, Siangsiang, Sinhwa, Ningsiang, 
Kiyang, Hengshan, Yoyang, Siangtan, Liuyang, Taoyuan, 
Shihmien, Chaling, Wukang, Wankiang, Pingkiang, Liling, 
Hsiangying, Changteh, Changsha, Linling, Hengyang, Tzeli. 


‘nhwa is the best producing district. 


3. The producing districts of the province of Chebinne: 


Shaohing, Sinchang, Hanghsien, Ningpo, Kashing, Shangyu, 
Chukihsien, Yuhang, Wenchow, Siaoshan, Yuyao, Linanhsien, 
Chuchow. 


Shaohing is the best known district. 
4. The districts of the province of Kiangsi: 


Teh-an, Ningtu, Fengsin, Tsingkiang, Sunwu, Nancheng, 
Sinkan, Anyuan, Linchwan, Nanfeng, Shangkao, Ihwang, 
Juichang, Siushui, Tsingan, Sinyu, Shangjao, _Wuning, 
Kiennan, Yushan, ‘Tungsiang, Itsun, Fen-I, Fowliang, 


Sinchang, Sintse, Kanhsien, Kwangfeng, Tuchang, Hingkwo, 
Yuanshan, Tai-he, Pingsiang, Nankang, Pentseh, Chinshian, 
Yungshieu, Hweichang, Suichwan, An-i, Sinfeng, Kweiki, 
Yungsin, Tsungyi, Kao-an. 


the hsiens mentioned Siushui and Ningtu are the 
best producers. Next to these come Juichang, Fowliang, Wuning, Buichwan 
and Yushan. 


5. The producing districts of the province of. Fukien: 


Ninhow, Chengho, Kienning, Kwangtseh, Shunchang, Fuan, 
Loyuan, Anki, Chungan, Sungki, Mintsing, Shahsien, Tsiangle, 
Siapu, Kutien, Changping. Kientsen, Kienyang, Shaowu, 
Yuangan, Yuki, Ningteh, Pingnan, Ningyang. 


6. The producing districts of the province of Hupeh: 


Tungchen, Puchi, Itu, Changyang, Nanchang, Kwangtsi, 
Enshi, Chushan, Lotien, Yingchen, Sienfeng, Yuanan, Hsien- 
ning, Tungshan, Hingshan, Wufeng, Kucheng, Hwangmei, 
Lichwan, Tyeh, Kitsun, ‘Chinkiang, Kienshi, Tsungyang, 
Yangsin, Hofeng, Ichang, Kunhsien, Kishui, Yunhsien, 
Hwangkang, Anluhsien, Suan-en, Tangyang. 


isk Among the above, the hsiens which produce the best quality of. tea 


are Tsungyang, Tungshan, Changyang, Puchi and Hofeng. 


'-. The producing districts of the province of Szechwan: 


Kwanhsien, Kaohsien, Mowkung, Ipinghsien, Lungan, Kwei- 
chow, Anhsien, Pingshan, Kaihsien, Ningyuan, Kiating, 


Shunking, Menghsien, Suiyung, Luchow, Suiting, Yachow, 
Chunking. 


8. The producing districts of the province of Kweichow: 


Kweiyang, Itu, Tsungyi, Hance, Yuehchow, Liping, Anshun, 
Shihtsien. 


9. The producing districts of the province of Kwangsi: : 
Wuming, Pinglo, Wangchow, Liuchow, Kweiping, Kweilin. 

10. The producing districts of the province of Yunnan: 
Chaotung, Puerh. 


11. The producing districts of the ntelind of Kwangtung: 


Panyu, Tsingyuan, Nanhai, Waiyang, Koyao, 
Hokshan, Tzeking. 


12 . The producing districts of the province of Kiangsu: 
Changchow, Kiangning, Chinkiang, Yangchow, Sungkiang. 

13. The producing districts of the province of Honan: 
Kwangshan, Leshan, Kushih, Sinyang, Shangcheng. 

14, The producing districts of the province of Shantung: 

| Tsining, Laiwu, Tengchow. 

15. The producing districts of the weyers of Kansu: 

Lanchow, Kungchow. 


16. The producing district of the province of Shansi: Tzeyanghsien. 


Lienping, 


As regards the total annual production of the provinces 
enumerated above, no statistics are available. Estimates of 
pre-war Chinese tea production generally vary from 500 to 
1,100 million pounds a year. The better-compiled estimates 
indicate a figure of about 600 million pounds a year. The 
total area cultivated for tea-raising in continental China is 
about 30,887,500 acres equivalent to 32% of the world’s total 
tea producing area with an annual output of 650,000,000 
pounds equivalent to about 30% of the world’s total annual 
tea production. According to Mr. Edwin Dingle, the total 
annual production in 1921 of Chinese tea was only 300,- 
000,000 pounds. It is possible that the: development of 
tea cultivation in China over a period of 30 years has doubled 
its annual output. 


Chu Lan Cha—Efcented Caper. 
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Approximate yearly production (in lbs) :— 

35,000,000 


The various kinds of ine in China are classified according 
to (a) the season when the tea is gathered, (b) the manner 


in which the tea is dried, and (c) the districts where the tea 
is produced. 


(A) Classification according to Season: 


_ Spring Tea:— Tow Pang Cha (Tow Chun Cha), First 
Crop, gathered fifteen days before the “Grain Rain” usually 
in April. Erh Pang Cha (Erh Chun Cha), Second Crop, 
gathered ten days after the “Grain Rain,” usually in May. 


Summer Tea:— San Pang Cha (San Chun Cha), Third 
Crop, gathered within 30 days after the “Grain Rain,” usually 
in July. Sze Pang Cha (Sze Chun Cha), Fourth Crop, 
gathered within one month after the third crop, usually in 
August and September. 


The first and second crops generally have a strong taste 
and the leaves are thicker than the third or fourth crops, 
which are thin. The price of the latter is moderate. 


(B) Classification according to Method of Drying: 


_ \ Green Tea :— Siao Chu Cha—Green Powder; Gun Pow- 
der is subdivided: Ma Chu; Pao Chu; Chih Chu. Ta Chu 
Cha—Imperial is divided into three kinds; Chen Chu; Yuan 
Chu and Si Chu. Si Chun Cha—Hyson, according to season 
when gathered, is divided into three kinds; Mei Si, Cheng Si 
and Fu Si. Yu Tsien Cha—Young Hyson is divided into five 
kinds; Mei Yu, O Yu, I Yu, Ya Yu and Si Yu. 


Black Tea:— Kung Fu Cha-Confu. Shou Chun Cha— - 
Son Chong. Pai Hao Cha—Pekoe. Tsai Hwa Pai Hao— 
Flowery Pekoe. Cheng Hwa Pai Hao—Orange Pekoe. Hwa 
Shang Pai Hao—Scented Pekoe. Shwang Lung Cha—Caper. 
Wu Lung Cha—Oolong. Pao 
Lung Cha—Pao Chong. Padre Son Chung. 

Brick Tea:— Hung Chuan Cha—Black Brick. Lu 


Chuan Cha—Green Brick. Siao King Cha—Tablet Siao 
King. Brick. 


Tea By-products:— Cha Kan—Stalk. Cha Mo—Dust. 
Wei Hung Cha Yih—Leaf unroasted. 


(C) Classification according to Districts: 


Anhwei:— Ki Men Cha.—This tea is the best known. 
The products of Fowliang hsien of the province of Kiangsi, 
and Chien Teh hsien of Anhwei province, being in the 
neighbourhood of Ki Men, are called by the same name, Liu 
An Cha.—The sole name given to the products of Ho Shan. 
Hwei Chow Cha.—Besides Ki Men Cha, the products of the 
other hsiens in the province are all classified as ‘‘Hwei Cha.”’ 
Teng Ki Cha.—One of the varieties of Hwei Cha. It is 
usually collected and stored at Teng Ki between the pro- 


vinces of Chekiang and Anhwei, from which fact the name 
of “Teng Ki’ is derived. 


Hunan :— An Hwa Cha, Tao Yuan Cha, Chang Show Kai 
Cha, Kao Kiao Cha, Li Ling Cha, Liu Yang Cha, Siangtan 
Cha, Yih Kia Shih Cha, Yun Ki Cha, Ping Kiang Cha. In 
this province, the different kinds vary ‘greatly. The six prin- 


cipal kinds are Black Tea, Green Tea, Tea Brick, Old Tea, 
Blue Tea and Scented Tea. 


Chekiang:— Ping Shui Cha.—Another name of green 
tea. It constitutes about one-eighth of the whole export at 
Shanghai before. Hang Chow Cha.—A name for mixed 
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Oolong and green tea produced in Hankow, Huchow, Kingwa 
and Yingchow. Lung Sing is the best. Wen Chow Cha.— 
A name for green tea produced in Wenchow. In this pro- 
vince there are many names for the various kinds of tea. 

Kiangsi:— Ning Tu Cha, Wu Ning Cha, Ki An Cha, 
Ning Tu and Wu Ning produce mostly black tea, while Ki An 
mostly green tea. The crops are centred in Kiukiang for 
disposal. 

Fukien:— Wu I Cha. Otherwise “Ai Cha.” Pai 
Ling Cha, produced at Min How hsien. Yang Kow Cha, 
Chian Tsang hsien. Sing Ho Cha, Chang Ho hsien. Chai 
Shiu Cha, Tsang An hsien. Tan Yang Cha, Liam Kiang 
hsien. Cheng Ho Cha, Cheng Ho hsien. Shao Wu Cha, Shao 
Wu hsien. Sha Yang ‘Cha, Sha hsien. Shui Kih Cha, Cheng 
Tsang hsien. Tung Feng Cha, Siu Ning hsien. Wu Yuan 
Cha, produced in Wu Yuan hsien. There is also the Tse 
Yang Cha of Shansi, the Pu Erh of Yunnan, and the Pie 
Lo Cha, of Wu Hsien, Kiangsu, which are well known to 
consumers. 

(D) Other Classification 

In addition to the names which follow the three classi- 
fications already mentioned, the teas receive different classi- 
fications at tea-dealers. They are called by pleasing names. 

(E) Customs Classification 

The Maritime Customs classified all teas into seven 
kinds: 1. Black Tea; 2. Green Tea; 3. Black Tea- 
brick; 4. Green Tea-brick; 5. Tablet, Siao Chin Brick; 
6. Dust; 7. Leaves unroasted. 

The Tiegeat exports are Black Tea, Black Tea-brick being 
second. Green Tea and Green Tea-brick come third; while 
Siao Chin Brick, Dust and Unroasted Leaves are seldom ex- 
ported. The percentage of the exports of these teas is as 
follow: Black Tea about 50%; Black Tea-brick 25%; Green 
Tea and Green Tea-brick, 20%; the rest, like Tablet, Siao 
Chin Brick, Dust and Leaves unroasted, about 5%. 


Manufacture of Tea in China 


The methods of manufacturing tea vary to a great 
extent, and result in teas of various qualities and flavours. 
Green tea and black tea come from the same plant, the 
difference in colour being produced by different processes 
in the manufacture. In some parts of the country, how- 
ever, plants are specially grown for green tea and are allowed 
to have only a limited amount of sun. The usual Chinese 
method of preparing tea varies in different localities; some- 
times the leaf is fired in baskets instead of in pans, while 
seme people roll the leaf longer than others, or give it a 
longer or shorter time in the pans, according to the quality 
of the leaf or to the particular class of tea being made. 
| 1. Green Tea. 
been gathered, or having been placed on bamboo trays and 
given a short drying or withering in the air, are thrown 
in small quantities at a time into large heated pans for about 
five minutes, during which time the leaves become soft, 
and are kept constantly in motion. They are then placed 
on a table (made of rattan or bamboo) and carefully rolled 
‘into balls, twisted, and squeezed for a few minutes, thus 

expelling some of the juice and causing the leaves to curl. 
The leaves are next placed on sieves and exposed to the 
atmosphere for a time, after which they are again thrown 
into the pans and subjected to the action of heat for a longer 
period than before, being kept moving the whole time. After 
about an hour in the pans, the tea is finished, and, after 
having being picked and sorted, is ready for the market. 
For young fine quality leaves, which twist more closely than 
older and coarser leaves, the fire process is sometimes re- 
peated, but this is not necessary with large inferior leaves. 
Tea so prepared is green in colour and retains more of the 


natural sap than black tea doen, but is more bitter than the 
latter product. 


The two principal varieties of green tea are the “Chu” 
and “Yui”. The leaf of the former has the appearance of 


The leaves, immediately after having 
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a neat ek: is the meaning of “Chu”. 


latter variety is longer than that of the “Chu’’. The best 


green tea is supposed to be Hyson, and the most popular 


is Young: Hyson. The heaviest export is in Green Powder, 
and the next Young Hyson and Hyson. 


2. Black Tea. Except that the leaf is exposed to the 
air for longer drying and withering before being further 
treated, the preparation of black tea is the same as green 
tea up to the rolling process, which for black tea is con- 
ducted in such a manner that a great deal more sap is 
expressed from the leaf; sometimes the partially dried leaves 
are placed in cotton bags and subjected to pressure, which 
forces out:some of the juice. After the rolling process the 
leaves are placed in baskets and exposed to the atmosphere 
for an extended period—sometimes for two or three days— 
during which time the leaves undergo fermentation. The 
firing and rolling are repeated as long as any juice is ex- 
pressable. After the firing, which is carefully conducted and 
which stops all fermentation, the tea is sifted, sorted and 
graded after which it is packed into dead-lined chests when 
intended for export abroad; for local consumption it is 


packed into boxes or (lower erades) in bags. 
Cultivation of black tea is extensive in the provinces of 


Anhwei, Hunan, Kiangsi, Fukien and Hupeh. Its colour is 


reddish brown, and its taste sweet. The distinction between’ 


superior and inferior grades is that the former possess a 
sweet taste and have a transparent colour when made with 
water, while the latter have a bitter taste and are thin in 
colour and strength. Under the heading of Black Tea, there are 


seven sub-divisions :— Kungfu, Chulan, Pouchuan, Siaochung, 
Hwasiang, Paihao, Wulung. 


3. Black Brick-Tea. The production of brick-tea ori- 
ginated in the Sung Dynasty (960—1276 A.D.) when gold 
boxes of brick-tea were sent as tribute to the Imperial 
Household. It is recorded that in the Sung Dynasty brick- 
tea was considered as legal tender for the exchange of horses 
in the “Si Yun’? Horse Market. A Russian, by the name of 
Linschitz, said that tea was traded in Siberia as far back 
as the end of the 16th century. An Englishman named Moss 
reported that in 1850 imports to Russia of this kind of tea 
amounted to 3,300,000 lbs. According to Chinese Customs 
Reports for 1870, however, the total exports only amounted to 
62,800 lbs. After the opening of Foochow as a commercial 
port, British machines were introduced, resulting in larger 
profits from tea. In 1875 brick-tea exports from Foochow 
totalled about 62,000,000 lbs. Five years later, it increased 
to 137,000,000 lbs. In these years, the tea trade in Foo- 
chow was at the height of its prosperity. Since 1882, the 
trade has been declining. The Russian who had been pre- 
viously in Foochow went to Hankow and Kiukiang. When 
the Mackay Treaty was concluded the Russians built their 
own tea factories in Hankow. Four such tea factories turn- 
ed out about 400,000 piculs annually. 


Hankow, Shanghai and Foochow were the chief ports of 
Chinese tea exports. Most of the Chinese tea is now exported 
to Eastern Europe by train via Siberia. Only small quanti- 
ties have occasionally been exported through Hongkong. 


Quality of tea. China produces an excellent grade of 
both green and black due to good soil.and proper climate. 
Tea has a very complex and varying composition, the prin- 
cipal constituents being an essential oil (about 0.5%), an 
alkaloid called “theine” (1.8 to 4%) which is identical with, 
and often called, “caffeine”, and up to about 18% of tannin. 
The flavour of tea is due to the essential oil, while the 
stimulating and refreshing properties are due to theine, an 
alkaloil which, when pure, is in the form of colourless, 
odourless, silky, acicular crystals, which are soluble in. hot 
water. Tannin is a bitter astringent. A good tea is one 
which contains a large proportion of theine with only a 


The leaf of the 
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surrounded by mountain ranges. 
valleys in the region where the tea cultivators live, and — 
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small proportion of tannin. Young leaves contain a large 
percentage of theine; old leaves have more tannin and ash, 
with a decrease of theine. 
on tea the theine dissolves readily, the tannin more slowly. 
It is therefore advisable to leave hot water on the leaves 


- for only a few minutes. An expert taster can identify be- 


tween 1500 and 1600 different kinds of tea, telling where a 
particular tea is grown, what variety it is, at what season 


- of the year it was picked, how it was processed, how much 
it should cost and how it should be blended. 


Tea of Formosa 


The tea plant was brought to Formosa from China 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. In Formosa, tea 
plantations are in the north of the island on a belt of land 
There are numerous 


the side of, the surrounding ‘hills are laid out in terraces 


_ where the tea bushes are planted. The hsiens of Taipeh, 


Touyuan, Sunchuck, Mewli, Iland and Nantao are_ the 
principal. producing places. In 1951, the total area culti- 
vated on the island was 867,205 acres with an annual pro- 
duction of 26,442,539 lbs. This year, the total area 
cultivated has been increased up to 88,956 acres, while the 


coming total yearly output is expected. to reach the goal 


of more than 26,880,000 lbs. valued at U.S.$13,440,000. 

The tea plant first introduced into the island belongs 
to Thea chinensis. About 15 years ago, the plant of the 
species of Thea assamica from India was transplanted in 
the hsien of Taichung and Kaoshung. In pre-war days, 
there were tea gardens of 14,826 acres cultivated for the 
purpose of raising tea of Thea assamica which remained only 
with 6,424 acres under cultivation during 1950. Raising 
tea of Thea assamica has been enlarged by Formosan culti- 
vators as the leaf of this plant is most suitable for manu- 
facturing high grade black tea and Oolong. Under these 
circumstances, the area of tea cultivation on the island has 
been enlarged to include Taichung, Tainan, Kaoshung, 
Hualien, etc. 7 

The tea plants cultivated on the island furnish also 
four crops a year as below: First crop giving about 40% 
of the year’s total yield. Second crop giving about 30%. 
Third crop giving about 20%. Fourth crop giving about 
10% of the year’s total yield. 

Formosan tea is divided into four kinds, namely Green 
tea, Pouchong, Oolong and Black Tea according to the 
methods of manufacturing. Similarly, various kinds of 
Formosan tea are made out of the leaves of the same plant 
cropped in any season. In other words, various kinds of 
tea are classified by the degree of fermentation which the 
leaves undergo during the manufacturing process. Green 
tea is prepared entirely free from fermentation. The leaves 


' being slightly fermented and then dried up as finished pro- 
duct is called Pouchong. Oolong is made out of the leaves 


semi-fermented, while black tea undergoes full fermenta- 
tion. The function of fermentation during manufacturing 
is to redden the colour and amplify the taste by means of 
chemical changes. Green tea is typical in its taste and 
colour without’ any decoration. For this reason, it must 
be. prepared with the leaves of originally fine quality cropped 
in the spring. Leaves of inferior quality can be improved in 
taste and colour by fermentation and made into black tea. 

During the winter and the early part of spring, growth 
of the plant is slow owing to low temperature. The plant 
has more chance to absorb nourishment from the soil and 


stores it in the buds which will develop into leaves under 


the warm climate in spring. Tea of the spring crop, thére- 


fore, is of best quality, giving a thicker taste with Pouchong 


and Oolong as best choice. In summer, the plant sprouts 


quickly with less nourishment..being absorbed. The quality 


When boiling water is poured 


‘fire. 
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of tea made of the summey leaves is lower and suitable for 
manufacturing black tea as first choice, Oolong as the second 
choice and Pouchong as the third choice. 

The methods of manufacturing both green tea and 
black tea are nearly the same as those employed in China. 
The preparation of Formosan Oolong involves a double 
process of manufacture which are described here. | 

(a) First Process. The preparation of crude tea is 
carried out in the homes of growers. The quality of the 
finished product depends upon the nature of the crude leaf, 
consequently the first process is of the greatest importance. 
The work is done by hand and calls for a large amount 
of skill and the knowledge that comes from experience. 
After the leaves are picked they are spread over a canvas 
mat or placed in a shallow bamboo basket, which holds 
approximately two pounds, and placed in the sun to dry 
or wither. This does not take long and the leaves are then 
brought into a room, spread on shelves and left for about 
half an hour to wither in the shade. To soften the leaves, 
they are placed in a large basket around which stand several 
workers who deftly keep turning the leaves over. They 
are next distributed in small baskets and allowed to ferment. 
Care has to be exercised in regard to the amount of fermen- 
tation that is permitted, as the leaves turn a reddish brown 
around the edge and develop a delightful fragrance. The 
leaves are then fired, either in pans or baskets, and later 
on they are re-fired. The next process consists of spreading 
the tea upon mats and rolling it by hand. Considerable 
pressure is applied in order to break the fibre and cell of 
the leaves. As a result of this process, gummy and pithy 
substances are emitted. The leaves are next placed on 
trays made of bamboo and the moisture is expelled by 
evaporation. This is carried out in three stages in vessels 
known as “poelan” over fire made of charcoal. 


(b) Second Process. The second process is carried 
out by the tea merchants. In the first instance dust and 
foreign matter are separated from the leaves, and the tea 
is graded by means of sieves. The exhausted leaves are 
carefully picked out. The tea is then classified according 
to quality, and when the sorting is completed the leaves 
are put through the final process of refining over a charcoal 
Formosan Oolong has a distinctive favour. The colour 
of the liquor is amber running into brown. Pouchong is 
usually made of the leaves of both spring and autumn 
crops. The former are of first quality. It is prepared in 
the roughly same manner as Oolong except for the shorten- 
ing of fermentation. The tea is called “Pouchong” or 
“Plain Pouchong”’ (Sao Cha). The product is scented with 
a fragrance imparted artificially during the firing process 
by mixing it with the leaves of .various flowers, usually 
jasmine, although iris, gardenia, oleofragrans, and chloran- 
thus are also used. This finished product is called “scented 
tea”. 

Formosan production of tea was greatly reduced after the 
outbreak of the last war as most tea gardens were left un- 
fertilized and uncultivated, and production stopped almost 
entirely in 1944 and 1945. After 1946, Formosan farmers 
began to resume production. The yearly output increased 
to more than five times during 1951 as compared with that 
in 1946. The following table shows the whole picture of 
tea production on the island during the period from 1946 to 
1951. 

) PRODUCTION OF FORMOSAN TEA 
Taiwan Provincial Tea Company 
(Quantity unit—pound) 


Private Producers 


; Various kinds 
Grand Total 


Total Black Tea Pouchong Oolong of tea 
1946 11,323,110 871,101 290,399 279,327 277,941 10,452,009 
1947 14,353,979 2,204,428 2,022,044 182,384 12,149,551 
1948 24,311,720 2,415,027 2,402,339 5,755 21,896,693 
1949 31,651,363 3,601,329 3,426,491 54,017 . 120,821 28,003,581 
1950 17,238,544 1,531,108 1,463,863 13,036 54,211 15,707,447 
1951 26,442,537 2,530,361 2,123,438 © 299,912 107,011 28,912,178 
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CURRENT FLOOR PRICES FOR VARIOUS KINDS OF FORMOSAN TEA 
(Quantity unit—pound Value unit—Hongkong Dollar) 


The Taiwan Tea Company is a government enterprise 
engaging in tea production on the island. The following statistics — 
yearly sales of the Company indicate its importance in this industry. 


| lst Grade 2ndGrade 3rd Grade 
SALES OF TAIWAN PROVINCIAL TEA COMPANT OP 0 “ag 4 
Total Black Tea Pouchong Oolong Standard “Black Tea 1.44 : 
621,362 355,697 90 265,575 Standard Scented Tea 1.97 
1948 1,878,416 1,667,839 67,948 186,720 
2,837,735 2,672,353 45,333 120,649 
1,630,932 1,565,549 12,789 62,597 
2,285,727 2,146,537 103,058 36,131 


EXPORT OF FORMOSAN TEA 
(Quantity unit—lb.) 


8,000,000 
1947 
1949. 28,000,000 
1900 20,000,000 
1951 .. 24,000,000 


1. Oolong. Tea trade of Formosa started first with 
Oolong which was introduced to Macao and New York by 
a British merchant, John Dodd, in 1867. Export trade of 
- Oolong was developed afterwards and flourished during 1910 
to 1930 with about 90% of total annual export shipped to 
United States, 6% to England and the balance to Japan 
and Hongkong. Since 1941, Formosan Oolong tea in 
America was displaced by tea produced by India, Ceylon, 
and Java and cannot recover its former sales at the present 
time. | 

2. Black Tea. In 1910, Japanese organised a tea 
company to manufacture black tea in Touyuan, Onping and 
Tanshui. 
pounds. The new industry developed gradually later on 
and reached yearly production of 266,600 pounds in 1927. 
In the modern process of preparing tea, machinery takes 
the place of hand labour and is a great improvement on the 
old-fashioned system. By using the “rolling-machine’”’ the 
leaf is more evenly twisted, and the even, regulated pressure 
of the machine keeps the sap working among the leaf, in- 
stead of the sap being pressed and wasted as in the case 
of teas rolled by hand on a table. This is a very important 
feature, because the flavour of tea depends on this sap 
or essential oil. The machine roller, too, causes the pekoe 
leaves to have a light golden appearance instead of the 
dark colour they sometimes have when prepared by native 
methods. Machines are also used to fire tea, while machines 
consisting of a series of moving sieves of different sizes of 
mesh are used to sort the finished tea. 


In 1938, the agreement of restriction on production 
and export among the tea-producing countries was abolished 
and Japanese engaged energetically in developing black tea 
industry on the islands. Another peak of production of 


out. 


3. Green Tea. Most foreigners like the strong brew 
made of black tea which is the most important tea exported 
from China and Formosa. Green tea produced by China 
is chiefly consumed at home. ‘The export of this product 
is limited for those in Casablanca, Tripoli, etc. of North 
Africa who import 30,000,000 lbs. of green tea every year 
from China. Since the last quarter of 1950, supply of 
green tea from China has no longer been available, there- 
fore Formosan producers availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to manufacture green tea instead of black tea for 
the purpose of meeting North Africans’ requirement. This 


is a new change in Formosan tea industry which may be 
shifted from black to green 


3 flights weekly from Hong Kong 


The total annual output at that time was 53,320 


14,663,660 pounds was achieved before the Pacific War broke 


Super-6 Clippers 


Now—Pan American puts a whole new fleet of 


~ dependable, luxurious Douglas Super-6 Clippers* 


at your service! They’re faster than ever, pres- 


surized, air-conditioned and sound-proofed for 


your extra comfort: You’ll slip along smoothly 
high above the weather while you enjoy superb 
meals... excellent bar service... courteous 
attendants. Foam-soft berths available at small 
surcharge. 


On Super-6 Clippers you fly from ioe 
Kong to Bangkok, Calcutta, Beirut, Istanbul, 
Frankfurt and other European cities. You 
atrive refreshed and relaxed by your luxurious 
flight aboard the world’s most modern airliner 
—Pan American’s new Super-6 Clipper. Make 


reseryations now! 


Call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Reservation: Phones 36474, 36576 
Clipper Information Desk: Phone 3703] (24 hour service) 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 


© Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc» 
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WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorpqrated in the State of New York, U.S. A., with limited liebility 
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NORTH BORNEO G 


par Climate 

North Borneo includes the whole of the scbebiaares por- 
tion é6f the island of Borneo. It is roughly the size of 
Ireland. The China Sea washes its western and the. Sulu 


and Celebes Seas its eastern coasts. The heavily-indented 


coastline measures some 800 to 900 miles. 


The distances from Sandakan to towns in adjacent 
territories are approximately as follows: Manila, 600 miles; 


Singapore, 1,000 miles; | 200 miles; and Port 
Darwin, 1,500 miles. 


The country contains ranges, from 


four to ten thousand feet in height, -rising somewhat sharply © 


from ranges of low hills nearer the coast. These hills ‘are 
traversed by valleys and occasional plains, The coastline 
is formed mainly of alluvial flats, with many creeks and 
swamps. 
dense forest, and there isan extensive system of: rivers. 


The main harbour on the west coast is ‘at Victoria on 


Bay. . Further north Jesselton,° the new capital of. the 
Colony, has a good, well-sheltered harbour for vessels of 
moderate size which take away the bulk of the rubber 
produced on the west coast. At the most northerly point 
of the Colony is Marudu Bay, a former. stronghold of 
Illanun pirates. 
the entrance, is’ Kudat: Harbour, where there is a wharf 
capable of taking vessels up to 2, 000 tons. About. midway 


down the east coast of North Borneo is the magnificent 


harbour of Sandakan, the approach to which is. unfortunate- 
ly marred to some extent by a bar. The entrance is a mile 
and a quarter wide, and the~bay, which is fifteen. miles 
in length, gradually increases to a width of five miles. 
Sandakan, the former capital of the old State of .North 
Borneo and the largest town in the Colony, is built on its 
northern shore about a mile from the entrance. Other 


good ‘harbours .are’ Lahad Datu, further down the east 


coast, and Cowie Harbour with its port of Tawau. 


The main mountain feature of the country. is the 
Crocker Range, commencing at the south end. of Marudu 


Bay and following. .the west coast. at a distance of some 
thirty miles. 


Kinabalu, 13,455 feet high. This.is one of the finest moun- 
tains in the Far East and is venerated by the natives as 
the resting-place of the souls of. the .dead. . Trusmadi, 

the borders of the Keningau and. Tambunan districts in the 


interior, reaches a height of 8,000 feet, while ranges of © 
4, 000—6, 000 feet are not uncommon near the Indonesian eo 


ine » : ‘island and all the north-east promontory of Borneo had 
The most. extensive is. “that on coast 


irrigated by the river Kinabatangan and its tributaries, be- 


lieved to contain some 4,000 square miles of rich and fertile 
soil.—, In the intér 


plains which aré traversed by the. Pegalan River. The 


Keningau plain consists of wide. stretches of grassland, while. 


Tambunan maintains a large padi planting population. | 


and the rich soil of its valley is ‘suitable for the cultivation 


of wrapper-leaf tobacco. The other main rivers. in the east a 


are the Labuk the, 


x, 


whole equable. 


70° F. in the early morning to 88° at midday, and only on 
exceptionally hot days to 93° or 94”. 


‘Hills and valleys, in most cases are covered with 


On its western shore, eleven miles from. 


‘invaded by Kublai Khan. 


This range, 4,000—6,000 feet.in height, sends 
-short spurs to the west coast, which are dominated by Mount 


captivity in Manila. 
rior are found the Keningau and Tambunan’ ~ attacked by Sulus and Illanuns in 1775, and the garrison 


was forced to flee to Brunei, where the East India Company 
» ‘had another station. 

an establishment in Balambangan, but shortly’ afterwards 
The rivers are numerous. and of considerable importance 7 
constituting as they do the only highways in some parts | 
of the country. The longest, the Kinabatangan, follows | a 
course of some 350 miles, and is navigable by, shallow-_ 
draught launches for considerable distanées.. The Segama = 
River, in the south-east, is navigable for. about: sixty miles. 


RAPHY, HISTORY AND POPULATION 


The west coast rivers are by contrast short and. swift- 


- flowing, and consequently of little use for navigation, but 


the long, narrow coastal plain. which they water, contains 
the main rice and rubber-producing areas of the Colony. 
The longest of these rivers is the Padas, which is navigable 
for small launches as far as Beaufort, sixty miles from the 
sea. The Padas has cut a deep and narrow gorge through | 
the west coast range, and it is through this lovely,: scenic 
gorge that the railway into the interior runs for a of 


its course, 


The dinate of North is | on 
On the coast day temperatures vary from 


Night temperatures are 
in the region of 70° and in most places comparatively cool 


nights are.a-relief after the day temperatures. Annual rain- 
fall varies from 60 inches to 180 inches in different: locali- 
ties. In most. parts of the country the wetter season. occurs 


_. during. the north-east monsoon from October to Mareh, and 
the island of Labuan, which lies to the north of Brunei. 


the drier season during the south-west. monsoon, from April 
to September, but there is: no sharp division between the 
two seasons. The typhoon belt passes just north of the 
Colony so typhoons are unknown, although severe rain- 


storms accompanied by high winds sometimes occur and 
local are frequent. 


History 

‘ To‘a very great extent the aishony of Borneo is veiled 
in obscurity. It was known to the Arabs many years ago 
as a land rich in precious stones, gold and spices, and it 
is said that somewhere about A.D. 1300 the island was 
The traditions of Brunei and 
Sulu indicate that about this period: there was established | 
a Chinese settlement ‘somewhere in the northern part of 


the island, and: signs of sited contact ‘with Chinese civilisa- 
tion still exist. 


The first visits to -the of by Europeans 
were probably made by Spaniards and Portuguese. The 


_ companions of Magellan, after the death of their chief in 


the Philippines, called at Brunei in 1521; their historian, 
Pigafetta, left it on record that. this city was. then of 
considerable importance and contained no less than 25,000 
families. A Dutchman visited’ Brunei in 1600, and the 
Dutch: founded establishments in Borneo ‘about that time. 
The first visit of an Englishman to the island seems to 


- have been-in 1665 when a certain Captain Cowley “visited | 


a small island which lay near the north end of Borneo. ‘i 


‘In 1773 the East India Company founded a station at 
aie iuleens an island to the north of Marudu Bay. This 


been. granted by the Sultan of Sulu to Alexander Dalrymple 
in 1756, as @ reward for procuring his release from Spanish 
The settlement at Balambangan was 


In 1803 the Company again formed 


abandoned it, as well as the settlement-in. Brunei. . 
Meanwhile the . Dutch had extended’ their influence and 


acquired control of all but the northern and western 
portions of the island. “By the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the north and west had relapsed into a condition 
of lawlessness and decay. Here the Sultans of Brunei and 
Sulu exercised nominal control and farmed out the rights 


of collecting revenue to natives of rank. These “farmers” 


’ settled at the mouths of the Tivers levied taxes on passing 
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traders and plundered the inhabitants. On the coast there 
was a loose system of Mohammedan law and in the interior 
natives settled their own disputes according to tribal custom. 
Head-hunting was rife, disease ravaged the country, -_ 
pirates ranged the seas. 


west when James Brooke visited the island in 1840 and 
was installed as Rajah and Governor of Sarawak in 1841. 
Foremost among the new Rajah’s ambitions was the sup- 


pression of piracy. The principal piratical races at the 


time were the Illanuns, the Balanini, the Bajaus and the 
Sulus, all living near the north of the island. Their vessels 
were of large size, sometimes reaching a burden of 60 
tons and a length of 90 feet, and they were heavily armed. 
Their cruising grounds were extensive, covering the coasts 
of the Philippine Islands, Borneo, the Celebes, Sumatra, 
Java, the Malay Peninsula, and even the Bay of Bengal. 
They had settlements of considerable size in Marudu Bay 
and along the east and west coasts of North Borneo. 


After several efforts, Rajah Brooke persuaded th 
British Government to take an interest in the suppression 
of this piracy, which was doing considerable damage to 
European shipping as well as to native craft. Several 
expeditions were sent against the pirate strongholds on 
the north coast during the years which followed, culminat- 
ing in the destruction of Tunku on the east coast by 
H.M.S. Kestrel in 1879.. 


The modern history of North Borneo may be said to 


have begun in 1847, when the British Government con- 
eluded a Treaty of Friendship and Commerce with the 


Sultan of Brunei and acquired at the same time the island 
of Labuan, which became a Crown Colony with a Governor 


| and other officers. A similar treaty was entered into in 


1849 between Great Britain and the Sultan of Sulu, but 


was not ratified owing to the difficulties raised by Spain. 


British and American traders now attempted to obtain 
a firmer footing in North Borneo, and in 1872 protracted 
negotiations with the Sultans of Brunei and Sulu led to 
the, cession in perpetuity of a large area of the country 
to a private syndicate controlled by Mr. Alfred Dent and 
his brother. The cession was subject to certain annual 
payments to the Sultans. In 1881 a Liberal Government 
under Gladstone granted a Charter to the “British North 
Borneo Provisional Association Limited.’”’ The Charter 


provided inter alia, that the new company should always 


be British in character. It prohibited the transfer of the 
benefits of the grants and commissions without the consent 
of the Secretary of State, forbade the grant of any general 
monopoly of trade and invested the Secretary of State with 
certain powers of supervision over the company’s proceed- 
ings, including the appointment of its principal representa- 
tive in Borneo. The company undertook{ to abolish slavery, 
to administer justice with due regard to native customs and 


laws, and not to interfere with the religion of the inhabi- 
tants. 


Following the grant of the Charter, the British North 
Borneo Company was formed in May, 1882, to finance the 
administration of the new state. A long diplomatic cor- 
respondence was necessary before the misgivings of the 
other European powers, in particular Spain and Holland, 
were finally allayed. In 1888 the state was created a 
British Protectorate, and from 1890 Labuan was, by request 
of the British Government, administered by the Government 
of North Borneo. This agreement ceased as from Ist 
January, 1906, the British Government having decided that 
it was necessary on grounds of imperial policy that Great 
Britain should resume direct responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the Colony of Labuan. 
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Considering the lawlessness which prevailed before 
the British occupation, North Borneo has been remarkably 
free from unrest, though some trouble was encountered by 
the company in the early years of its administration. Ex- 


- ploration of the newly acquired territories continued steadily 
These, in brief, were the conditions in the north and 


and the little-known regions of the interior were gradually 
penetrated and brought under control. Various enclaves of 
territory not included in that acquired from the Sultans were 
absorbed from time to time to knit the state into a compact 
whole of about 29,500 square miles. Economically, the 
country went slowly ahead. Capital started to flow in, 
though not as freely as had been hoped, and labourers were 
encouraged to immigrate from China. The west coast rail- 
way was begun in 1896 and completed nine years later to — 
link Jesselton with Weston in the south and Melalap in the 
interior. A serious economic crisis was averted by the rub- 
ber boom in the early nineteen-hundreds, the land which the 
railway had opened up proving eminently suitable for the 


' growing of rubber which became within a few years the 


mainstay of the country’s economy. 


In January, 1942, North Borneo was tnveded by the 
Japanese naval and military forces. For over three and a 
half years the country remained under enemy occupation 
until final liberation by units of the Ninth Australian Divi- 
sion, who landed in Labuan on 10th June, 1945. The British 
Military Administration, which contained a few former 
Chartered.Company senior officers, found the Colony in a 
state of appalling devastation. The Military Administration 
continued until 15th July, 1946, when North Borneo became 
a Crown Colony and civil Government was resumed. On 
the same date Labuan was incorporated into the new Colony. 


Population 


The Census of the population was saatdiebad in June, 
1951. Since 1931, the year in which the last census was 
held, the total population of the Colony has increased by 
20.4 per cent from 277,476 to 334,141 and the native popu- 
lation by 18.4 per cent from 205,218 to 241,831. The 
Chinese population has increased by: 48.6 per cent from 
50,056 to 74,374. The number of Europeans, including 
Eurasians, has increased from 647 to 1213. 


The density of population was 11.4 persons per square 
mile, 


The census Seni generally have shown that since 1931 
there has been a considerable movement of population from 
the Interior, where owing to inaccessibility there has been 
little commercial enterprise, to the coast, where paid em- 
ployment is obtainable and where. ~ecsaiechssth for agricultural 
produce are more accessible. 


Among the native peoples, the Dusuns showed an 
increase of only 6.7 per cent from 110,483 to 117,867. 
This community is the most important native community in 
the Colony, inhabiting chiefly the West Coast and the plains 
of Tambunan and Ranau in the Interior. They are a pros- 
perous agricultural people and are the chief rice producers 
in the country, forming the most stable element in the rural 
population. It is a little difficult to understand the small 
rate of increase shown by these people. It can only be sug- 
gested that some have declared themselves as belonging to 
other communities—a view encouraged by the large increase 
of 70.5 per cent shown under the heading ‘Other Indi- 
genous.” It should be explained that Dusun is mainly a 
generic name given by others to a collection of various 
tribes having a common tongue and common customs and 


that the name Dusun is not ordinarily used by these tribes 
themselves, 


The Bajaus, a Mohammedan people, generally sea- 
faring, and found mainly on the East Coast, increased from 


i 
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34,099 to 44,728, an increase of 31,2 per cent. It is pos- 
sible that some of this increase may be due to immigration 
from the neighbouring Philippine Islands, though an effort 
was made in the census to distinguish between native born 
and foreign born Bajaus. The Bajaus, together with and 
including the IHanuns, Suluks, Obians, Binadans and: kin- 
dred tribes are the descendants of the notorious pirates who 
terrorised these waters until well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Now their energies are chiefly confined to fishing. 


A large land community of Bajaus in the Kota Belud Dis- 


trict has taken to padi planting on a considerable scale. 


Among the other indigenous communities the most 
important are the Bruneis and Kedayans who amounted to 
22,312 persons as against 13,664 in 1931. The Bruneis are 
Mohammedans and racially are Malayan-Javanese. They 
are seafarers and fishermen generally, inhabiting the west 
coast fringe from Brunei Bay to Jesselton. The Kedayans 
also Mohammedans are agriculturists, probably of Sumatran 
or Javanese origin, who have spread out from Brunei. 


The Muruts, unfortunately, continued to decline and 
show a decrease of 23.4 per cent from 24,444 to 18,724, 
though here again part of the explanation may be that some 
Muruts have declared themselves as belonging to other 
communities. The Muruts, generally speaking, inhabit the 
upper reaches of the Padas River and the mountainous in- 


accessible country near the Indonesian and Sarawak bor- 
ders. 


agriculture. Instead, they follow the age-long practice of 
shifting cultivation, using what is usually a seven-year 
cycle. By this means they ensure a supply of their staple 
diet of tapioca and hill padi as well as a potent home- 
brewed rice liquor known by the name of tapai. They are 
great hunters, using spears, blow-pipes with poisoned darts, 
and dogs. The chief form of game is wild pig, which is 
plentiful in the jungles of North Borneo. For ready cash 
they rely on the collection of jungle produce, and on oc- 
casional periods of work as tappers and weeders on the 
rubber estates in the Tenom valley. They are primitive in 


' their habits and living conditions and particularly suscep- 


tible to disease. 


A comparison of the increase in native population since 
1931, 18.4 per cent, with the increase of 4.14 per cent 
between 1921 and 1931, suggests that the gradually im- 
proved medical and social services since 1931, together with 
the general economic prosperity, always excluding the years 
of the occupation, have had a beneficial effect on the health 
and fertility of the native peoples as a whole. The move- 


ment to the coast from the Interior referred to above, is a 
native movement. 


There are several factors to consider in accounting for 
the increase of 24,318 persons or 48.6 per cent among the 
Chinese community, the largest alien race in the Colony. 
It is known that the natural rate of increase of Chinese is 


higher than among native peoples, while immigration of 


Chinese during the period 1931-1951 is estimated at ap- 
proximately 20,000; On the other hand the Chinese com- 
munity is thought to have suffered proportionately more 
than other communities during the Japanese occupation 
from violence, disease, starvation and loss of fertility. It 


is interesting to note that of the 74,374 Chinese in the 


Colony, 48,862 were born in North Borneo and 5,583 else- 
where in the Commonwealth. Most of these 54,445, are 
British subjects. It is of further interest to note that the 
sex ratio among Chinese has improved from 64 males to 
36 females in 19381 to 56 males to 44 females in 1951, 


The Chinese, while many are engaged in agriculture 


and commerce, supply most of the artisans for local indus- 
tries. Many are smallholders producing rubber, rice, 


They were the last to abandon the practice of head- 
hunting, but they have not yet adopted a system of settled 


Re 
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coconuts, fruits. and vegetables, and 


Departments and commercial firms. The business and shop- 
keeping community, particularly in the Sandakan area, are 
mostly Cantonese, who have long-established connections 


with Hongkong and China, while in the West Coast towns 


they are Hokkien and tend to look for their trade towards 
Singapore. 

The Européan community, while numerically seiiatll is 
otonomtdaie very powerful. In general they are employed 


by Government and by large trading and plantation com- 


panies with headquarters in London. They are the biggest 


employers of labour and exercise control over a large por- _ 


tion of the Colony’s export trade. 
Those listed under ‘Others’ comprise natives of Sara- 


-wak, Malaya, Indonesia, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, the Philip- 


pines, etc. 


Natives of Sarawak, Malaya and Indonesia find no 
difficulty in becoming quickly assimilated with the indi- 
genous population to whom they are akin in outlook and 
upbringing. Many of the Indonesians were brought here 
by the Japanese as labourers and chose to remain when 
given the opportunity of being repatriated in 1946. Some 
are recent immigrants from Indonesian Borneo looking for 
work. 

Many of the Indians, Pakistenté and Ceylonese are 
artisans, technicians and traders. Some of the Indians and 
Pakistanis were originally employed in the Constabulary 
and have formed’ settlements, some becoming farmers 
in the vicinity of the principal towns. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the Colony’s population, 
although small, is made up of a diversity of races speaking 
a variety of different languages. It is for this reason that 
Malay has become the lingua franca of the country and is 
spoken by the vast majority of its inhabitants. 


Occupation and Labour | 

The Natives of the Colony are primarily agriculturalists 
and have hitherto shown little inclination to work for wages. 
Since the war, however, one of the more significant trends 
has been their increased interest in wage earning employ- 


‘ment and they now contribute 61.5 per cent of the labour 


force of the Colony. Their importance in industry and on 
estates is therefore steadily increasing. This increase has 
been very marked in the rubber industry, where the high 
price of rubber in 1951 has had a marked effect on the 
number of tappers employed, and where very large earnings 
have tended to attract labour from other sources. of em- 
ployment. 

In spite of this trend, however, the natives still provide 
the bulk of the agricultural workers for the production of 
padi, the main food crop of the Colony. The Census figures 
show that 83,000 persons are engaged in smallholding agri- 


culture, the bulk of whom are natives engaged in padi plant- | 


ing mostly on their own account. This is in addition to 
the 12,716 employed in wage earning activities. It is the 
policy of Government to encourage them to continue on 
their own land, as far as possible, until the Colony is self- 
supporting in the matter of its main food crop, rice. An 
exception to this is that encouragement is being given to 
the re-settlement of hill-dwelling natives on spare land held 
by estates, in order that they may take wage earning em- 
ployment thereon when not engaged in padi production. 
Until now, little progress has been made in this direction, 


the natives tending rather to return to their traditional 
lands for padi planting. 


Two further groups of immigrants from the Cocos 
Islands arrived in the Colony during 1951 to join those 


The 
majority of them are Hakka, who provide many of the 
clerks and subordinate technicians employed by Government 
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who have already ‘settled here ‘dnuling the two preceding 
years, the wage earners being employed on the Colonial 
Development Corporation’s hemp estates in Tawau, and 
further batches have arrived for employment on the Darvel 


Tobacco Plantations tobacco estate at Segama, Lahad Datu. 


There are now in the Colony 1,478 Cocos Islanders. 
are settling down well and showing’ themselves 
adaptable to their new surroundings. 

A Chinese fisheries firm has recently established itself 
in Jesselton, using powered deep sea trawlers. Thirty-one 
fishermen and other workers connected with the firm have 
been allowed in from Hong Kong on limited-period entry 
permits. 

The demand for artisans and semi-skilled workers for 
building construction has greatly increased since 1950, and 
is far beyond the capacity of local supply. 428 limited- 
period entry permits were granted to skilled and semi- 
skilled workers from Hong Kong and Singapore, most of 
whom were Chinese. The majority of these workers are 
employees of firms of established Singapore and Hong Kong 
construction: engineers and contractors, who have opened 
branches in Jesselton and Sandakan for the purpose of 
undertaking the larger Government and other contracts 
which are available as town planning and post-war rebuild- 
ing proceeds throughout the Colony. 


They 
readily 


Government has made approaches, both officially and 


unofficially, to various Governments in neighbouring ter- 
ritories suggesting that selected categories of any excess 
population they may have could be resettled in North 
Borneo. These approaches have proved unfruitful, except 
in one case where Governments proposals have been 
examined, but negotiations have as yet remained inconclu- 
sive. Nevertheless, it is hoped that some settlers from 
this source may eventually be obtained to relieve the 
shortage of labour prevailing at the present time. 

The increase in the frequency of coastal shipping and 
commercial aircraft in 1951 has been reflected in the re- 


duction in local variations in rates of pay for the same 


type of work in different districts of the Colony. Whilst 
in former years these rates have varied considerably, they 
have now become more stabilised through the increased 
ease with which labour can now move from district to dis- 
trict. There still remain, however, variations in rates, 
largely owing to different local costs of living and to the 
fact that most agricultural work and much industrial work 
is performed on piece rates which tends to lead to variation 
of wages earned by different workers :in different dis- 
tricts. 3 

In general, the scale of wages has -increased in 1951 
in proportion to the increase in the cost of living. It may 
be said that at present unskilled workers earn up to $3.50 
per. day, semi-skilled workers from $5.00 to $7.00 per day, 
and skilled workers from $7.00 to $12.00 per day, with 
the average at almost two-thirds of the figures. 
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Housing’ conditions at places of employment have shown 


a very definite improvement during the year, although on 
a few estates they still leave much to be desired. The 


. Labour Department campaign to secure improved housing 
' conditions at all places of employment was continued and, 


combined with the sincere interest taken by most employers 
in the health and welfare of their Workers, resulted in the 
re-conditioning and replacement of many obsolete and tem- 
porary buildings. The Labour Department has produced 
two standard plans which comply with all its requirements 
in respect of housing standards and these have been cir- 
culated to estate owners who have expressed their thanks 
for them and their intention to build houses to these plans. 
Conditions of employment throughout the Colony are, with 
but a few exceptions, satisfactory and in several cases out- 
standingly good. A sphere in which the greatest progress 
can be recorded is the jungle camps of the timber and fire- 
wood industries; this is particularly satisfactory in view 
of the difficulties of erecting such camps and of their short 
life. 

The prevailing shortage of labour continues and tends 
to keep wages and conditions of work buoyant and, by so 
doing, to contribute to easing the duty of Government in 
securing the observance of satisfactory standards of living 
and working conditions at all places of employment. 


The difficulty experienced by many estates in obtaining 
materials and labour for the replacement of temporary 
housing with more permanent buildings is considerably 
hampering their building programmes, but it is hoped that 
the entry into the Colony of large firms of building con- 
tractors to undertake the bigger works will release local 
builders to construct estate housing. 


There was no marked change in the state of trade 
unionism, which still is in its infancy in the Colony. Nei- 
ther was there any trade dispute of sufficient moment to 
attract public attention. Because of illiteracy among the 
majority of workers, the comparatively small extent of wage- 
earning employment, and the absence of the competitive 
economic incentives which characterise more highly indus- 
trialised communities, the organisation of labour in this 
country on modern trade union lines is unlikely to be rapid. 
Nevertheless, the fostering of responsible trade unionism 
is the policy of Government, as being the best long-term 
means of ensuring industrial peace and mitigating the effects 
of changes which are inseparable from industrialisation when 
it comes, 

Industrial relations have continued to be very satis- 
factory between employers and workers, and the absence 
of unrest amongst labour in the Colony presents a happy 
contrast to the situation in so many countries of the world 
to-day. 


_ EXTRACT FROM COLONY OF NORTH BORNEO REPORT FOR THE 


YEAR 1951. 


— 


— OLDEST ESTABLISHED & MOST MODERNIZED IN JAPAN — 


THE FUJI IRON & STEEL CO,. LID. 


PRODUCERS OF PIG IRON, SEMIFINISHED & 
FINISHED STEEL PRODUCTS 


Cable Address: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
Head Office: 1-12 Edobashi, Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 


Our most modernized and efficient Four Pig-Iron and Stee) Plants 
MURORAN (Hokkaido), KAMAISHI (Iwate Pref.), HIROHATA (Hyogo Pref.), 
(Kanagawa KAWASAKI Pref.). 
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Hongkong Government Reports _ 


HONGKONG POLICE FORCE 


There was a time when a Police Force could work to 
a routine and an extraordinary event happened at rare in- 
tervals. Since the war, each year has produced in Hongkong 
more difficulties and more extraordinary events than ever 
in its history. Problems old and new arise with urgency 
and without end. The crop for 1951/52 was above average. 


The highest displaced person population per area in the 
world, the highest human density per area in the world in 
the urban area, no reduction and a natural increase in the 
population, some 300,000 squatters on the hillsides, some 
45,000 hawkers, strict Chinese immigration regulations and 
a rooted aversion to the traditional return of the economical- 
ly displaced to their villages in China, deterioration of the 
econcmic situation generally, to some extent by trade con- 
trols, and creation of smuggling and corruption in attempts 
to evade these controls, political exploitation of incidents 
through labour organs and a ‘cold war” of nerves from 
China woven into the background of opposed ideologies 
and the almost impossible struggle for existence produced 
a stage where a vast amount of preventive work had to be 
done as much in the background as possible, while the bread 
and butter work of crime prevention reached the highest 
intensity yet achieved. " 


The prevention of crime and the averting of disorder 
are unspectacular, but the amount of toil is prodigious, 
especially in the averting of disorder, and the psychological 
strain severe. It is always much easier to act in the open, 
but it can be less profitable in the end. 3 


Resources could not provide for everything. In deploy- 
ment, much had to depend upon individuals, and it is the 
leadership, skill, patience, courage, initiative and devotion to 
duty of the not over many officers, N.C.O.s and men which 
has produced the not unsatisfactory record of performance 
in this Report for the year 1951/52. , 


Organization—The Force consists of a Headquarters 
and two main Branches, the Uniformed Branch and the 
C.I.D. The Commissioner is assisted in his general control 
of the Force by a Deputy Commissioner. There are five 
Assistant Commissioners, two of whom command the Police 
Districts, one commands at Headquarters, one the C.LD., 
and one directs the operations of the Anti-Corruption 
Branch. Divisions and other subordinate branches are com- 
manded by gazetted officers with a Chief Inspector in the 
major and an Inspector in the minor units as Second-in- 
Command and O.C. Administration. This has been designed 
to free the divisional and branch commander from paper 
to get out and about, but several of the major divisions 
now require a regular Second-in-Command plus an O.C. 
Administration to cover the duties. Divisions contain Sub- 
Divisions which have Inspectors or Sub-Inspectors in charge 
according to importance and Branches contain Sections which 
have either a junior gazetted officer or an Inspector in 


ph Police Posts are normally in charge of a senior 


The Headquarters contains the usual Sections for ad- 
ministrative purposes, each. in charge of a Staff Officer. 
Certain formations come directly under Headquarters com- 
mand: The Police Training School; The Auxiliary Police 
Units; The Communications Branch; The Financial Office; 
The Traffic Branch; and The Marine Police, 


The Uniformed Branch consists of: The Hongkong Island 
Police District; The Kowloon/New Territories Police District; 
The Traffic Branch; and The Marine Police. Each District 
contains four territorial Divisions. The Hongkong Island 
District does the bulk of the licensing done by the Police, 
while the Kowloon/New Territories District includes the land 
frontier with China. The system of duties varies from the 
rural patrols on the frontier to the standard beat and patrol 


-teke aggressive measures of crime prevention; 


systems in the suburban and city areas. Patrol Inspectors: 
and N.C.O.s supervise on normal lines. The charge room 
system is based on standard practice. In the major stations 
there are charge room Inspectors on duty in 8 hour tours: 
covering the 24 hours. They are responsible for all charge 
room duties and for the initiation of immediate action, if 
required. 

The beat and patrol constable is the backbone of the 
Force. In order that he may devote his full attention to 
his primary duty of watch and ward, he is supported by 
Task Forces: Three Emergency Units, one each in Hong- 
kong, Kowloon, and the New Territories, which are specially 
housed, trained and equipped for rapid turn-out and im- 
mediate action on the same lines as a Fire Brigade. It is 
the business of these Units to get toa situation with all 
speed and to handle it until cleared up or they are relieved 
by reserves; Radio patrol vehicles, which prowl, handling 
both traffic and crime prevention; C.I.D. Flying Squads which 
Hawker 
Squads which deal with the Colony’s 45,000 hawkers systema-- 
tically. Other Units of a Task Force nature are: The Water- 
front Searching Unit which searches for arms and pirates; 
The Railway Police Unit which has as its special charge the 
railway stations, workshops and goods yards; The Airport 
Unit which has Police control of the Airport; The Village 
Penetration Patrols which circulate in. the more remote 
villages on 3-4 day tours of. duty. 


The Criminal Investigation Dept. Branch with a head- 
quarters within Colony Headquarters. All personnel for the 
C.I.D. comes from the Uniformed Branch and the C.I.D. has 
first call on the talent available from time to time. Officers 
are transferred with some freedom between the Uniformed 
Branch and the C.I.D. and again within the latter, it being 
policy to give an all round experience in the interest of 
efficiency and harmonious cooperation. All the C.I.D. senior 
officers have had Uniformed Branch experience and few 
of the Uniformed Branch Officers have not had some C.I.D. 
experience. The policy has been successful. 


The Detective Branch is responsible for the detection 
of crime and the coordination of special..measures for its 
prevention. Its Headquarters include the Forensic Labora- 
tory, the Detective Training School, Identification Bureau, 
Criminal Records Office, Missing Persons Bureau, Homicide 
Squad, Secret Societies and Criminal Gang Section, Com- 
mercial Crime Branch and the Anti-Corruption Branch. 


There is an Assistant Director at the Headquarters of 
each territorial District who works closely with the Com- 
manding Officer of the District, and in each territorial divi- 
sion there is a detective staff under a Divisional Detective 
Inspector who has a dual responsibility to the Divisional 
Superintendent and. his own Assistant Director. This in- 
terlocking of the Uniformed and Detective Branches at these 
levels in the same premises and in daily association ensures 
the maximum concerted effort for both the prevention and 
detection of crime. The fact that most superior officers have 
had dual experience and the drawing of the detective force 
from the Uniformed Branch goes far to facilitate the prac- 
tice decided when the incidence of crime and related ‘prob- 


lems are reviewed and discussed daily by the senior officers. 


of both Branches at Divisional and higher levels. 


The Special Branch is responsible for the prevention 
and detection of peculiar activities subversive to the security 
of the Colony, It consists of an administrative Headquarters 
and Sections which cover the different phases of its activi- 
ties. It is controlled by a Director, helped by two Assistant 
Directors. | 


Strength & Distribution—In 1951-52, the established 
strength of the Force rose from 4,162 to 4,659. The 
actual strength on 31st March, 1952, was 4,576, disclosing 


| 
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a total deficiency of 87. The established and actual com- 
position of the Force was:— | 


Establishment Actual 
Cantonese Other Ranks. ...... 3,052* 
Northern Chinese Other Ranks... 587: 


* Includes 1 Woman Inspector and 9 Women Other Ranks. 


The Force has steadily become more seasoned and, for 
the first time since the war the men with more than 3 years 
service exceed those with less. The distribution was by 


fixed component establishments. Generally, the small num- 


ber of Portuguese and Indians was employed with about 
half the Northern Chinese in specialist duties and in the 
Task Forces, while the main burden of watch and ward and 
detective duties was carried by the Cantonese and Hakkas. 
Apart from the Hakkas, who are employed wholly in the 
New Territories, there was sufficient inter-change and in- 
tegration of duties to provide for unified flexibility. 


Auxiliaries—The approved establishment of the Police 
Reserve was 427 and its actual strength 374. This all Chin- 
ese voluntary body maintained its long tradition of close 
support to the Regular Force and regularly furnished officers 
and other ranks for duties at sporting events throughout 
the year. The Reserve was specially called out in conse- 
quence of the disorders on Ist March, 1952, and rendered 
valuable service for 24 hours, 


The Commanding Officer was promoted to the rank of 


Assistant Commissioner. 5 


The Special Constabulary, an emergency formation, em- 
bracing all races, was 596 strong at the end of the year, 
consisting of 464 trained volunteers and 132 entrants under 
the Compulsory Service Regulations. The Constabulary is 
commanded by a Commandant who has the rank of Assistant 
Commissioner and all ranks have shown commendable keen- 
ness carrying out beat duties, screening searches, manning 
of road bloeks, and prowl patrols of considerable assistance 
to the Regular Police. The Special Constabulary was also 
mobilized on ist March, 1952 and the call was obeyed 
with the most creditable speed and zeal and their services 
were very helpful. | 


The ancient Chinese system of Village Guards had its 
Saxon counterpart and is an honourable ancestor of the 
modern police force. They guard the more remote villages 
and are elected by the villagers from among their number, 
subject to confirmation by the village elders. The -duties 
may be performed by roster or the men may be paid as 
permanent guards by the village. There are 526 of these 
guards. They are armed and given brief training by the 


‘Police and apart from a supply of ammunition, the system 


is no expense upon public funds. They have played a sub- 
stantial part in the maintenance of law and order and, as 
the system is based upon sound public support, the liaison 
has created much goodwill. 


Recruiting—The intake of expatriate Sub-Inspectors 
continued to be inadequate and its continuation during the 
past 3 years, culminating in a shortage of. 33 at the end 


_ of the year at a time when the Force is more heavily and 


acutely burdened than ever, is depressing. The auality of 
the intake was good, but the establishment is so small that 
it must be, and there can be no relaxation of standards to 
increase the flow; rather must it be accepted that there 
is a field limited-in size where competition. from other 
Colonies is keen, not only for the raw material but for the 
trained product. Thus, in addition to the shortage there is 
a heavy drain on the Inspectorate to fill vacancies on pro- 
motion both here and elsewhere, and it may be of interest 
that since 1947, from ‘its small establishment, the expatriate 
inspectorate has provided 24 promotions to gazetted rank 
and 17 to Chief Inspector. | | 


In the matter of the local Inspectorate, the problem 
was again quality. The general standard of candidates has 
not improved and the knowledge of English language usage is 
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again low, despite college applicants. The attraction of 
commerce and white collar employment still prevails and the 
best candidates expect an immediate degree of remuneration 
far beyond their untested capacity. 


Recruiting for the Rank and File continued to be so 
satisfactory that an even higher standard of physique and 
intelligence was called for. The care taken of the men and 
their families on the welfare side undoubtedly contributed. 
During the year, 360 male and 9 female recruits were train- 
ed, leaving a balance of 304 male recruits under training at 
the end of the year. 


Casualties—The total number of casualties from all 
causes was 297 compared with 320 last year, thus continuing 
the consistent reduction under this head from 1947, despite 
the increase in the Force from 2,000 to 4,600. Three Chin- 


ese Constables were murdered on duty, raising to 46 the 


number of Police Officers killed on duty since 1945. 


Discipline—Although the number of offences of all kinds 
rose from 2,991 to 3,019, this was offset by the increase 
to establishment and the actual figure of .6 per head is 
lower than last year with .8; in fact, it is a new low record, 
the previous best being .7 in 1949/50. 


There is no doubt that the high morale and esprit de 
corps of the Force have contributed heavily to this satis- 
factory result. The bulk of the Force works in the city 
and suburban areas under the critical eye of a by no means 
unvocal press and public. High standards of dress, work, 
and conduct are expected and, although under the strain 
of the manifold burden of duties carried out by the Police 
under increased difficulty, and the temptations put in their | 
way, it would be impossible to find 4,600 men without some 
black sheep, it can be said that the average policeman does 
try to be a credit to the Force. 


Health—The Force can be regarded as very healthy. 
Only 6,591 days were lost giving a figure of 1.4 days per 
man on the establishment figure of 4,659 and almost 2 days 
per man on the actual, compared with just over 5 men 
per day last year. 

Regular instruction with exercises in forms of police 
tactical movements to handle major events and incidents 
was given at divisional and District level. This was given 
to all ranks including administrative officers and men, so that 
the whole Force is up-to-date. Exercises were carried out 
with the Royal Navy and the Army in combined opera- 
tions. 


Building—Before the war there were 34 police stations 
for a population of 800,000. In 1945, only 21 were left. 
Last year, the pre-war position had been recovered. The 
replacement stations are modern but there are still 20 old 
fashioned and inadequate stations built for very much smaller 
area populations. Quite apart from the influx of popula- 
tion, squatter clearances and industrial development have 
upset any ratio in a matter of months. A good example 
is Shum Shui Po where the old station with its cell ac- 
commodation for 6 tries to deal with an average of 60 
per day, a situation created by wholesale squatter removals 
from the inner urban area and industrial development rais- 
ing the population. The station strength requires to be 
more than doubled. The accommodation for single Other 
Ranks has failed to keep abreast with the development of 
the Force and overflow accommodation in huts only palliates 


-without solving the problem. ee 


Welfare—Much time and attention was devoted to the 
welfare of the Rank and File. A pleasing feature has been 
the readiness with which problems of all kinds have been 
taken to officers in the confident expectation that they will 
help. The corporate feeling is strong in all ranks and has 
contributed much to esprit de corps. 


A new development was the institution of a school for 
Police children in the common recreation rooms of the 
Hollywood Road married quarters. The men offered to sur- 
render their recreation space for the purpose and with the 
blessing of Government and the practical help of the Educa- 
tion Department the school has 175 children. The effect 


of this was so marked that a school for 200 children has 


— 


patriate and non-expatriate. 


‘launches because their minimum patrol is 4 days. 


— 
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been incorporated in the design for.the Canton Road married 
quarters now building and to be opened in 1952, 


-.The Police Recreation Club on Hongkong Island has 
a small piece of ground and a club house. It caters for 
officers of the rank of Sub-Inspector and above, both ex- 
During the year, it opened also 
to similar ranks in: the Police Reserve and Special Con- 
stabulary. The Police Sports Association, maintained by 
voluntary subscriptions from all ranks, is the hub of the 
sporting activities of the Force. Its fields in Boundary 
Street are the best in the Colony and cater for all games. 
The regular Police, the Police Reserve and the Special Con- 
stabulary each has a Rifle and Revolver Club. 


The Colony owes much to the morale of the Police. 
Without its steadiness, courage and confidence few of the 
problems and difficulties could have been overcome. From 
the Frontier check points, where men have to stand hour 
by hour side by side with regular Chinese troops who are 
frequently difficult, without a word exchanged by either 
side, to the constant coverage of labour and other troubles 
where a month may go by under tension varying from day 
to day, the Force has been under constant and severe: ‘test. 
Morale was equal to all demands ‘upon it. 


Communications—Because of the relatively small esta- 
blishment in ratio to the magnitude of population and prob- 
lems, the Force relies heavily upon communications and 
mobility of deployment to obtain the maximum efficiency 
from its manpower. Speedy action is vital but the contri- 


bution made by efficient communications goes much further 


in its high value in the multiple lesser items which, taken 


together, build up the framework of effort. 


The work of the Land Transport section. starts with 
the transportation of men to and from beats and patrols, to 
the carriage of stores and manpower for Police purposes, and 


continues with radio equipped patrol vehicles and Emergency © 
Unit carriers to water vehicles, armoured cars and an am- 
bulance. 


The Force operated: 4 Armoured Cars; 12 Land 
Rovers; 78 Load/Passenger Vehicles; 47 Passenger Vehicles; 
2 Water Carriers; 1 Ambulance; 31 Solo Motor Syeresy: 22 
Combination Motor Cycles; 145 Bicycles. 


The Force is responsible for police -econtrol of the 
harbour and the 600 square miles of territorial waters. The 
task was greatly augmented by the embargo on strategic 
materials, and a major share in the anti-smuggling campaign 
fell- upon the Police. Again during the year, the Police 
had valuable assistance from the Royal Navy which alone 
had 30 smuggling cases convicted. The Police vessels had 


-90 such cases and the total value of goods confiscated in 
the 120 cases was $1,340,013. 


The fleet consists of: 10 small Diesel tugs, 9 employed 
in the control of the port of Victoria and 1 on patrol in 
the Tolo Channel; 2 steam Empire Tugs, and 2 motor fishing 
vessels employed on 4 day cruising patrols, policing Colonial 
waters, islands and otherwise inaccessible coastal villages; 2 
60 foot Diesel launches in support of the cruising patrols; 
1 40 foot Diesel launch employed on special and emergency 


duties in the port of Victoria; 3 Diesel motor boats stationed 


at Sha Tau Kok; Cheung Chau; and Tai O for local sea 
patrols and penetration to otherwise inaccessible places in 
the station areas; 1 .Diesel motor boat on loan from the 
Marine Department for harbour control at Aberdeen. 

The local problems’ are considerable. First of all, the 
weather on the East side of the Colony is for much of the 
year unsuitable for launches and the West side is fully 
usable only part of the year. The cruising launches must, 


therefore, be capable of staying at sea in bad weather and 


of accommodating a crew much greater than in harbour 
They must 
also be fighting craft. Those now in use were second-hand 
and unsuitable but they have -substituted until . something 
better could be obtained. i{t was found impossible to pur- 
chase and now we shall have. to build to local design. In 
the meantime, the substitutes, between age and use, are 
most uneconomical. As.a fleet, the vessels were inadquate 


‘in number, but with good communications and some aid from 


the Royal ‘Navy, control was maintained, 
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. The Force operates 4 major Wireless networks: The 
Urban Network with.7 fixed stations and.24 ‘mobile stations 
on patrol cars; The New Territories Network which has 19 
fixed stations and:6 mobile stations on vehicles; The Marine 
Police Network which ‘has 3 fixed stations and 19 mobile 
stations on vessels; The Command Network. which has 12 
stations and 2 mobile stations on Command Post Vehicles. 


State of Crime—The Police problem was aggravated by 


economic distress, export restrictions which created:-evasion 
and corruption, and the failure for the first time in the 
Colony’ s history of the traditional return to their ancestral 
homes in China of the economically depressed. There was 


‘an accession of weight of crime and the year was a constant 


struggle involving strenuous and stringent preventive mea- 
sures. With the exception of: petty larcenies, a large num- 
ber of which ‘were of rubbish of little value, serious crime 


was kept well in check and there were creditable ‘reductions 


in firearms cases, menaces, forgery, larceny in a dwelling, 
murder and, especially, in robbery and- attempts to rob. 
Members of ‘the public who may have suffered inconvenience 
from. the constant screening and searching which had to 
be instituted may take comfort from the fact that the effect 
of the preventive action has been to the general benefit. 


A very disturbing feature the humber of persons 


previously convicted in Serious Offences who appeared before 
Courts. comparative figures are :— 


1949/50. «1980/81 1951/52 
First Offenders .......... 18,970 15,770 


These figures speak ‘fos and indicate that 
the deterrent element in the punishment, of - offences. appears 
to be insufficient to prevent these serious increases to the 


recidivist section of the population. © | 
The total number of reports of all kinds rose by 13, 427 


from 279,576 to 293,003. This. compares with 158, 608 in 
1949/50; 141 »745 in 1948/49; 98,032 in 1947/48; and 48,537 
in 1946/47, In these 293, 003. reports, there were 138,950 


arrests. This. may be compared with the. arrest. figures of 


183,849 for the whole of England & Wales in the year 1950. 


Of the total, there were 17,048 Serious Offences com- 
pared with 13, 080° and 197, 490 ‘Miscellaneous Offences, 
against 178, 320. There were 79,469 reports. in. which no 
criminal offence was disclosed. These reports consisted of 
domestic troubles: and other matters and, although much 
police time was spent on them, it was considered well worth 


the effort as fostering public confidence and readiness ‘to 
take difficulties to the Police. . | 


Under the head of serious crime. there, was an increase 


of 3,576 reports, from 13, 467 in 1950/51. to 17, 043 in. the 
year under review. 


1950/51 1961/82 
Breakings, various ........ 53 87 34 
367 462 95 
‘Breach of Deportation ...... 984 2,031 1,047 
Larceny from the person ..... 1,665 


There was a drop in murder cases from 30° cases, 9 pro- 


secuted, last year to 22 cases, 14 prosecuted. 


Armed Robbery was reduced .to the lowest Vevel since 
the War. There were 53 cases compared with 193 last year, 


.182 the year before, and 192 in 1948/49. 


Cases of extortion and threats ivipnel from. 165 ‘to 
93. Prosecutions. were taken in 54 cases... Thére was the 


‘usual crop of cranks:.and practical jokers: and although 
‘there was a slight attempt at extortion upon.some shop- 


keepers at. the end’ of the ‘year, under the threat. of political 


things to come,.it was quelled ‘without: difficulty. . That 
there is. a certain amount of -what amounts’ to. extortion 
by Triad Societies. unreported »¢ertain .members of. the 


public is known. The persons concerned’ are’ immigrants 
who have continued to pay as they, did. elsewhere, chiefly 
in Shanghai. .How far the. surrender. to. payment amounts 
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too anxious to rid them, only they can say and politics are 


also involved. ¢ 

Triad Societies have given little trouble, except for a 
case of gang murder arising from a typical Society affray. 
Five were arrested and deported, there being insufficient 
evidence for prosecution. Both the “Green Pang” triad 
from Shanghai and the “Red Pang” triad from Canton 
are well represented among the displaced person popula- 
tion of immigrants in addition to the local triads. As 


stated under “Extortion”, there is some knowledge that the | 


“Green Pang’s’” influence extends to money raising but 
there is certainly no evidence of any wide spread activity 
in this or other directions and proof that the fear of de- 
portation is very real. 


Of the criminal gangs which attempted to-eperate, the 
most outstanding was a group which carried out a per- 
fectly organized and disciplined operation, with split second 
timing in the heart of Victoria, on 5 occasions, including 
3 bank robberies. 
and skilful investigation obtained the arrest and conviction 
of the 8 principal members, of whom two received long 
sentences and the third was deported. Almost $450,000 
was recovered and the gang’s working tools consisting of 
6 revolvers, 3 automatic pistols and 2 hand grenades which 


they had carried on all their offences with full intent to 
use them. 


Under Miscellaneous Cases there was an increase of 
26,809, from 170,681 last year to 197,490. The figure 
represents the effort required to maintain public order and 
the bulk is contained in 87,232 hawking offences, 35,252 
traffic offences and 15,287 nuisances. 


Forestry offences increased because of the extension 
of illegal wood cutting. There has been sustained and in- 
creased pressure against gaming, and offences relating to 
women and girls, prostitution, while narcotics prosecutions 
more than doubled. ‘The largest contributions to the total 
were made by hawker prosecutions at 87,232 and traffic 
offences at 35,252. From time to time, it is sentimentally 
suggested. that relaxation should be made on this or that. 
It would be highly desirable to save some of the vast amount 


0: Police time and effort involved but the prosecutions are. 


no more than is absolutely necessary to maintain manage- 
able control. No early improvement can be expected. 


Corruption.—The degree of corruption in any given 
country varies with its economic well being and its system 
of administration and commerce. It is doubtful whether 
the East has ever been free from it and nowadays the 
West is far from being above reproach. Reductions in 
standards of life created by remuneration outstripped by 
the cost of living, earlier marriage, and the deterioration 
o: older standards of self respect, create a field for the 
corruptor and when commercial or official controls are im- 
posed, the inducements to corruption are many. 


There is a considerable degree of corruption in Hong 
Kong. Whether it is normally worse than before the War 
seems open to doubt, but the condition was undoubtedly 
aggravated by the imposition of commodity controls. Large 
ae were involved and “commissions” correspondingly 
arge. 

For some sections of the community, conscience in the 
matter is very elastic indeed. Put briefly, it amounts to 
a view that only Government officials can .be accused of 
being corrupt, that persons in all other walks of life are 
automatically honest, that the taker is the evil one and 


not the giver and that, if one is the giver oneself, it is not. 


corruption. The facts, of course, are very different. Things 
that sometimes occur in Government service happen in 
other walks of life under different names. Bribes are 
given and taken in other walks of life to procure advan- 
tages, whether entertainment, presents, loans never to be 


repaid, illicit commissions, employment and all the rest of. 


it. The giver is the real villain because in so many cases 
there is no asking for bribes but constant temptation not 
dangled but. pressed in various ways upon the other person, 
and finally, so many members of the public have an almost 
pathological desire to avoid and evade the giving of in- 


The loot exceeded $800,000. Patient 
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formation, far less the positive help to authority which, 
if practised, would stamp corruption out. 


_ Under the special conditions, there were black sheep. 
The Police Force provided 62 investigations, involving 86 
police officers, of whom 20 went to prison and 29 .were 
dismissed. Other Departments provided 95 investigations, 
resulting in the prosecution of 25 persons, while 16 others 
were dealt with departmentally. 


On the other hand 19 persons were convicted of offer- 
ing bribes, chiefly to Police, and it is worthy of note that 
although it was not their primary duty, Police took 90 
smuggling cases to conviction involving seizures of nearly 
$1,000,000 without any reward. | 

The Anti-Corruption Branch was strengthened as far 
as limited resources would provide and placed in charge of 
an experienced Assistant Commissioner, 

Narcotics.—While the younger generation in Hong 
Kong has grown away from the habit, the displaced person 
population habituated to it in China, has provided a market 
and the skill in supplying it. Prosecutions during the year 
more than doubled and there was an increase in use of 
heroin and morphine directly traced to Shanghai habits. 

Deportations.—Compulsory removals from the Colony 
dropped from 8,986 to 7,899. Deportations rose from 
4,555 to 5,201, while expulsions fell from 4,431 to 2,698. 

In 1949/50, the Police repatriated voluntarily to China 
3,295 people. Last year the figure dropped to 43 but this 
year there was not a single volunteer. All this intense 
desire to. stay in Hong Kong, despite its adverse economic 
conditions, may be very flattering but it is far from help- 
ful. 

Missing Persons.—The reports rose by 375 to 1,895. 
Of these, 1,581 were traced. | | 

Pawnshops and Goldsmiths.—Indicating worsening eco- 
nomic conditions, the number of pawnshops licensed rose 
from 57 to 74. Goldsmiths are not licensed. Both classes 
were co-operative during the year and a considerable amount 
of stolen property was located through their reports. 
Fingerprints.—The main file rose from 85,223 to 100,993 
prints. The Battery File of single prints rose from 12,500 
to 16,500 and was again a useful contributor, its best case 
being identification of a housebreaker wanted for 11 
offences by means of a bad single print left on the scene 
of one breaking. Altogether 739 scenes of crime were 
visited and 88 positive identifications made from prints 
found, compared with 554 and 70 positive identifications 


_last year. 


Forensic Medicine.—The value of the Section was high. 
There is always the case of the year and again it is a case 
on “Buck Ruxton’”’ lines. The badly decomposed body of a 
Chinese female was found on a hill side. Multiple stab 
wounds had been sustained. There was no identification 
and none could be obtained until, after patient inquiry, a 
woman said her roommate had been absent. The only 
unusual feature was her description that the roommate’s 
jacket had been fashioned with unusual stitching. This 
proved the link. Although the dead woman was beyond 


identification the jacket was identified and a photograph 


of the roommate obtained. By a skull build up and super- 
imposition of the photograph identification was proved. The 
Police Surgeon further proved the approximate time of 
death by the stomach content. The murderer was traced, 
convicted and hanged. It would have been quite impossible 
without modern scientific aid. 3 
Disturbances.—A quite considerable amount of Police 
time and effort went into the averting of disturbances. The 
potential included the dispersal of some 2,000 illegal miners 
who had opened up a miniature Klondike at Lau Fa 
Shan; labour unrest, of which the most serious, the tram- 
ways, was still reverberating at the end of the year, and 
the exploitation politically of several issues, of which the 
most serious was the creation of an agitation alleged to be 
to support the victims of a squatter area fire at Tung Tau. 
This led to a large assembly on 1st March to greet a “Com- 
fort Mission” from China, which had been refused permission 


- to enter the Colony. 
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During the dispersal of the assembly, disorder occurred 
in the shopping’ area in Nathan Road, where the Police 
were greatly hampered by the density of population. The 
Police lost one patrol vehicle and one motor cycle and the 
army lost a truck by fire. Control was asserted with suffi- 
cient speed to avert further serious destruction and an 
ugly development which would have led to serious discrimi- 
native attacks on persons other than Police. 


Outstanding Crimes.—On the 2nd May, 1951, two 
Police Constables on patrol in Tsun Wan, were attacked 
from behind by a number of Chinese males, badly beaten 
up and their revolvers stolen from them. Twelve days 
later, an armed robbery was committed by four men armed 
with two revolvers in the course of which one shot was fired. 
Still later, on the 28th May, 1951, two Police Constables, 
on patrol in Tsun Wan, were shot in the back and killed 
and their revolvers taken from their bodies. This despicable 
-erime aroused intense feeling. A large reward was offered 
and information eventually obtained which led to the arrest 
of a number of persons who, after interrogation, were found 
to be unconnected with the offences. Attention was then 
directed to the informers themselves and enquiries finally 
revealed that they, together with others, were in fact 
responsible for these murders and robberies. In all seven 
persons were arrested, one sentenced to death and the 
others to long terms of imprisonment. The four stolen 
Police revolvers were recovered. 


On the 3rd June, 1951, a Detective Constable, detailed 


to make inquiries into the whereabouts of a stolen motor 


car, saw the vehicle turning into Connaught Road Central. 
He ran across, held on to the car door and ordered the 
driver to stop. Instead the vehicle accelerated and the 
door swung open. The Detective Constable continued to 
hang on to the door and the car proceeded to swing wildly 
across the road in an attempt to shake him off. Finally 
the driver drove towards a tram standard against which 
the detective was crushed, killing him instantly. The 
wanted vehicle was later found abandoned but no trace of 
the driver has yet been found. 


On the 14th June, 1951, three Chinese males, armed 
with revolvers entered the Hong Kong Jewellery Store, 
Queen’s Road Central, held up the staff and customers and 
stole jewellery to the value of $37,346. These men were 
members of the same gang that robbed the Chase Bank 
and Nanyang Bank in 1950 and the Sin Hua Bank in 1951 
and whose were arrested and sentenced later 
in the year. 

the 10th 1951, four Chinese males, 
members of the gang mentioned above, entered the Sin Hua 
Savings and Commercial Bank, disarmed the guard, held up 
_the staff and customers and stole over $207,000. The 
robbery was expertly planned and executed, the whole 
operation taking less than two minutes after which the 
men made good their escape. After their arrest it was 
learned that the robbers had used no getaway car, but had 
simply joined the crowds on the streets and walked to their 
hide-out. At the time of the offence, however, their speed 
and efficiency had so shocked their victims that no one 
was able to give any indication of the manner or direction 
of their departure. 


On the 5th November, 1951, an unemployed Chinese 
male, having quarrelled with his relatives over their refusal 
to give him financial assistance, entered their home and at- 
tacked the inmates, consisting of four women and two 
children, with a chopper. He also set fire to the premises 
and on to the flames threw one woman and her daughter, 
then picked up a small boy and threw him over the verandah 
onto the street two floors below following which he made 
his escape over the rooftops. The premises were com- 
pletely gutted by fire and of the six occupants present at 
the time of the attack, three were killed and the other 
three seriously injured. Three days later the murderer 
surrendered himself to the Police and was charged and later 
convicted on the capital charge. 


Special Problems.—(a) Squatters: The determination 
of the Chinese not to return to China on any account has 
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crystallized the squatter problem. The population which 
regarded itself as refugee and transient is now putting” down 
roots visible in the transformation of temporary shacks made 
of old tins and wood into more permanent _ structures 
wherever and whenever possible. The majority of the 
settlements are still on undesirable sites and the water and 
sanitary services insufficient. The greatest hazard to these 
unplanned conglomerations of habitat:ons is fire and each 
year there is one or more disasters. | 

Movement to more suitable areas is hampered by 
lack of sites and shortage of water but some progress was 
made. Despite the gradual improvement of dwellings by 
those who could afford te do so, there was a steady replace- 
ment at the lower and lowest levels of poverty because of 
deterioration in the economic situation. 


The change in the psychological outlook of these people 


has brought more problems than those created by their 


mere presence on squatter sites. ‘While they regarded 
themselves as transient they were less inclined to engage 
in various undesirable activities which have now emerged 
from their change in view. However, the great majority 
of these people are decent, hardworking folk who only want 
to be left alone and they are self-reliant in so doing. 

b) Hawkers:—This is another problem which has 
shown no sign of improvement and would not be tolerated 
except for the circumstances of the time. Control is main- 
tained but the effect upon an increasingly difficult traffic 
problem is substantial and the waste of Police effort in 
the maintenance increased by sentimental considerations. 

c) Sport:—The facilities for sport, like everything 
else affecting the public, have failed to keep pace with its 
development. The creation of a new open space for the 
public at Causeway Bay will help but the Colony will still 
lack adequate open spaces. The grounds used for organized 
games especially those for admission on payment are so 
much below even sub-standard requirements elsewhere that 
they are a danger to the public. The fire risk is ever pre- 
sent and crush barriers for Police control unknown. The 
now five years old proposal to erect a proper stadium at 
Causeway Bay has still to materialize. It is really neces- 
ety As the situation stands at present every large event 

s a nightmare to the Police and quite disproportionate 
Sicaiies of men have to be used; being another unnecessary 
drain on Police manpower. 

Disasters.—On the 20th May, 1951, a fire broke out 
in a squatter area in Causeway Bay. ‘Before the flames 
could be got under control 300 huts had been destroyed 
and cover 15,000 people rendered homeless. It was believed 
that the: cause was due to the overturning of a cooking 
fire in one of the huts. 

On the 21st November, 1951, another disastrous fire 
occurred in the squatter area at Tung Tau Village. The 
cause is believed to have originated in one of the many 
small unauthorized factories set up in the midst of these 
closely packed and highly inflammable dwellings. The 
flames devoured the entire area despite the heroic efforts 
of the fire brigade and destroyed over 2,000 huts rendering 


over 10,000 people homeless. Two persons were killed and | 


eighteen people treated in hospital for injuries. 

The Special Branch.—The load of labour and respon- 
sibility carried by the Branch has grown rapidly. The ex- 
pansion has outstripped the accommodation available and 
slum working conditions have obtained for some considerable 
time. During the year, the already serious pressure was 
generally further increased and, especially, by heavier 
screening for immigration and security purposes. 

Societies: At the end of the year, there were 739 
registered societies, 60 exempted societies, 150 had been 
refused registration and 30 were still under inquiry. 

Political Parties: The large mass of the Colony’s 
population continued to be non-political and concerned with 
obtaining its daily bread. There was an active Left Wing 
minority working through the Left Wing trade unions and 
taking the Communist party line, a less vocal but active 
Nationalist minority, and various splinter groups taking 
a pro-nationalist anti-Chiang Kai Shek line on Third Force 
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‘since Ist January, 1946, rose to 35,068. 
registrations during the year, the actual number in the 

Colony at the end of the year being 4,433. .To facilitate 
ease of travel two concessions were made, aliens staying 


grounds. There was trouble .and the threat of trouble 
from both Left and Right and both were dealt with alike. 
Of the two, the Left were the greater trouble makers and 
the more dangerous element. | 
Immigration: The stringent control of entry to and 
exit from China did not decrease and possibly increased 
the already .heavyy..and difficult amount of documentation 
work. It was necessary to increase the staff from already 
limited resources .and to have every inch of space. — 
British Passport Office: Under this head, there was 
tremendous pressure to obtain British documents from 
Chinese, not entitled, as a form of insurance. There were 
two important cases. In the first, a number of British 
passports were issued in Bangkok on fraudulent Hong Kong 
birth certificates, and, in the second several British pass- 
ports were issued in Hong Kong on similar documents and 
bogus information. As a result prosecutions were taken, 
and new and more stringent legislation introduced. A sub- 
sequent attempt through Tokyo was nipped in the bud. 
Aliens Section: The total number of aliens registered 
There .were 8,786 


less than 7 days being relieved of the duty to register and 
aliens holding onward air bookings staying 48 hours or 
less, were relieved of the necessity to obtain transit visas. 

Chinese Section: Applications for travel documents 
and visas rose from 12,000 to 15,600 on an average of 1,300 
per month. Entry permit application decreased from 4,027 
to 3,530 following on stringent exit control by China, but 
the issue of affidavits in lieu of passports increased from 
4,027 to 8.320. | 

General: The three main sub-departments between 
them issued 16,618 visas compared with 13,856 last’ year 
and despite the waiver transit visas for short stop air 
travel, official signatures rose from 9,217 to 10,001. Group 
movements of transit passengers from various countries to 
China continued. In all 27,295 persons were escorted 
through the Colony, often in parties as small as 20 odd. 
These necessary escorts were a serious drain on Police 
time. 


The movements into. and out of the Colony showed a. 


large reduction from 5,769,730 to 2,238,903 due to the 


restrictions upon travel imposed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 


State of Traffic——The solution to Hong Kong’s traffic | 


problem is an imaginative and ruthless plan to create 
thoroughfares in addition to those now capable of carrying 
vehicles. The urban area system of thoroughfares does not 
carry the load of vehicles and pedestrians now in the Colony. 
The hawker problem has resulted in whole :streets. being 
denied to vehicles and the channels through which the traffic 
flows has received a weight of use which necessitates ex- 
tensive repairs. For a good portion of the year, traffic 
= was a struggle to cope with these repairs to thorough- 
ares. | 
The public transport services are overloaded and add 
to the congestion. Because of this overloading, persons 
who have cars seldom or never use the public service, with 
the result that cars are abroad which in more favourable 


circumstances would be left at home, or outside the city 
area in the urban areas. Public garages used as parks 


are practically unknown because of the value in other forms 
of every foot of space; consequently, there is street and 
road parking to a degree unusually high for the number 
of vehicles. | 

In the control of traffic flow and accident prevention, 
the Colony’s lighting of thoroughfares leaves still much 
room for improvement, and the absence of any part of a 
system of modern traffic and pedestrian control lights is a 
handicap. The result is a .disproportionate use of man 
power on traffic control and accident investigations. 

Registration of Vehicles: The total number of non- 
Service. vehicles rose from 15,738 to 17,386. There were 
49 vehicles per mile of public thoroughfare. The break 
down shows :— | 
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1950/51 1951/52 
Taxis and Public Hire Cars......... 632 629 
Government Vehicles ................ 690 900 

15,738 17,386 


Accidents: There was an increase of Fatal Accidents 
by 10 but an overall decrease by 452 from 7,510 to 7,056. 
The total divides into 3,777 for Hong Kong Island, and 
3,279 for Kowloon and the New Territories. 

Despite the increase in the pedestrian population and 


in the number of vehicles, the accident rate reduction was 
as follows :— 


1948/9 1949/50 1950/1 1951/2 
No. of Vehicles 1,500 18,045 20,352 21,086 
Fatal Accidents ...... 88 140 106 116 
Serious Injury ...... 534 677 534 503 
Slight Injury ........ 2,028 3,137 2,676 2,319 
Vehicle Damage Only .. 3,922 5,224 4,194 4,118 

6,572 9,178 7,510 7,056 


This result has been obtained by prosecution and again 
proves the failure of the 1949/50 experiment with the more 
gentle procedure of the United Kingdom. There were more 
prosecutions from 31,126 to 36,431 and Warning Notices 
were 905. | 
Licensing: There was a reduction in the issue of 
Learner’s Licences from 9,695 to 5,064. These licences are 
valid for 6 months. A total of 5,335 driving tests were 
made, 3,130 qualified for a full driving licence and 2,205 — 
failed. Persons already qualified elsewhere brought the 


total number of driving licences issued up to 4,408, making 


the total of current full driving licences 34,048, and with the 
5,064 learners, a grand total of 39,112 or nearly 3 per 
motor vehicle. 

Vehicle Inspections made for licensing purpose were 
of 17,730 motor and 18,360 non-motor vehicles. 

Miscellaneous Duties & Services Duties.—The provision 
of guards and escorts grew to a formidable burden, the daily 
average being :— 


1949/50 1950/51 1951/52 
Regular Guards and Escorts. .... 17 51 19 
Casual Guards and Escorts...... 26 26 46 
| 177 214 230 


The burden of dog licensing was at last transferred to 
the Urban Council but the Police still carry a load of 
licensing which, elsewhere, under modern conditions is 
the responsibility of an Inland Revenue Department. 
| The Police assist the Revenue Department in the pre- 
vention of smuggling into and out of the Colony. The Re- 
venue Department Preventive Staff is not large and the 
Police were the primary agency against sea smuggling. The 
embargo created a heavy load and the Police secured convic- 
tions in 90 cases, confiscations being valued at over $900,000. 

In addition to statutory duties, the Force gives ser- 
vices of all kinds to the community. On 27 occasions the 


Police organized and conveyed parties of the St. John Am- 


bulance Brigade to outlying areas to give the people simple 
treatments, dentistry, inoculations and vaccinations. Also 
in these areas the sick are taken to and from clinics, es- 
pecially maternity cases, urgent cases are taken to hos- 
pitals, mail is delivered, births and deaths are registered, 
and cinema shows are given to schools and to whole villages. 

These services have built up between people and police 
a relationship unique in this part of the world and which 
has human values for both. It has brought the police to 
the people and their problems and it has given to the people 
confidence that a benevolent and sympathetic interest is 
taken in them. As the Police are all the Government that 
many of the population see or have dealings with, the con- . 
tribution made to the public good is substantial. 
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REVIEW 


HONGKONG MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The shipping returns for the year ending March 31, 
1952 show a serious decline in the trade of the Colony. 
Although the total number of vessels entering and clearing 
rose from 80,792 in 1950-51 to 85,533 in 1951-52, this 
rise was due to an increase of 12% in the junk and launch 
traffic. .The total net tonnage of vessels entering and 
clearing fell from 26,844,346 in 1950-51 to 23,960,207 in 
1951-52, the decrease in ocean-going tonnage being 11.9%. 
Of even greater significance are the tonnages of cargo dis- 
charged and loaded. These show that the total imports in 
all types of vessel declined from 4,097,449 tons in 1950-51 
to 3,524,815 tons in 1951-52, a drop of 13.9%, whilst the 
total exports declined by 34, 2% from 2,555, 008 ‘tons to 
1,681,111 tons. Unfortunately, the position is even worse 
than these figures indicate; for the shipping figures for the 
first three months of the year were generally up to the 
average monthly standard of the previous year and the de- 
cline in the Colony’s trade has taken place almost entirely 
during the last nine months of the year. The following 


figures for cargo handled by ocean-going vessels are re- 


Cargo Cargo 
Discharged Loaded 
Monthly average 
Monthly average 
July 1951-March 1952 .......... 235,225 115,618 


The reason for this decline is not far to seek, for its 
inception coincided almost exactly with the enactment of the 
new legislation controlling imports and exports which came 
into force on the 25th June, 1951. The effects of this 
decrease in our entrepot trade have to a limited extent been 
offset by the efforts of our local industrialists, but the usual 
prosperity of the Port must await the clearing of normal 
channels of trade. 

During the past year, coastal trade has been mainly 
restricted to the larger ports of Tientsin, Shanghai, Keelung 
and Haiphong. Although there is a small but fairly regular 
trade to Swatow, the imposition of additional export con- 
trols during the year has virtually killed the trade to ports 
on the Fukienese’ coast on which a number of the smaller 
coasters had previously been employed. Only two small 
cargo vessels have been operating on the river trade to 
Canton, the remainder of the river steamers being employed 
on the Macau run. : 

Port Facilities—Seventeen “A” Class moorings (for 
ocean-going vessels up to 600 feet in length) and 29 ‘B”’ 
Class moorings (for vessels up to 450 feet in length) were 
maintained throughout the greater part of the year. The 
conversion of “A” Class moorings from wrought iron com- 
ponents to cast steel is almost complete and, at the end 
of the year, 11 of the ‘‘A” Class moorings were approved 
for use during typhoons. All “leg type” moorings have 
now been lifted and a start has been made on the replace- 
ment of existing mooring blocks by other blocks of a new 
design which is such that the 90 ton blocks can be lifted 
and all essential parts of the mooring tested even though 
no craft with a lifting capacity of more than 50 tons is 
available. | | 

During the year, “A’’ Class moorings were in use for 
3,990 days and “B” Class moorings for 4,196 days. Revenue 
for hire of these moorings amounted to $171, 288. 

One hundred and thirty eight approved private moor- 
ings were in use for an aggregate of 1,285 months, the 
resultant revenue being $6,425. 

Aids to Navigation—All lighthouses and light buoys 
functioned satisfactorily throughout the year and no failure 
of any navigational aid occurred. A new unwatched light 
was established on Bush Reef, Tolo Harbour, on the 5th 
October, 1951. The character of the light is % sec. flash, 
5% secs. eclipse, with a range of 5 miles. Tathong Point 
Light was altered from a 140 mm, lantern to a 200 mm. 


lantern, thus increasing the range from 6 miles to.8 miles. 


The character remains unchanged. Demolition of the wreck 
of the R.S. “Macau” at Aberdeen started on the 23rd August, 
1951, and the light buoy was withdrawn. The five light 


buoys marking the main fairways throughout the Harbour | 


and the gate through the boom north of Stonecutters were 
replaced by new buoys. Fog signals’ were sounded at Wag- 
lan, Tathong Point and Kap Sing for 347 hours, 247. 25 
hours and 120 hours, respectively. 

Signal Stations—The radio telephone system between 
the Marine Office Control Tower, Waglan, Green Island and 
Kai Tak, and the ship/shore ‘visual communication system 
between signal stations and ships at all berths and anchorages 
in the Harbour continued to work well throughout the year. 
During the period under review 25,537 vessels were reported 
and 33,631 other signals were made or received. 

Local storm signals were hoisted on 30 occasions and 
non-local signals on 118 occasions. The calibration of direc- 
tion finders on various ships was carried out on 23 occasions 
by the signal staff. 

Pilotage Examination Board—On the 31st March, 1952, 
there were 17 licensed harbour pilots and 5 apprentice pilots, 
Four candidates were examined for pilots’ licences and 3 
passed and 1 failed. Of the 3 new licences issued, 1 was 
granted to a British master mariner and 2 to practising 
pilots.. A total of 5 licences are now held by British ship- 
masters. 

Wreck Removal—aAll remaining wrecks in Victoria Har- 
bour were cleared during the year. Work continues on 
the wrecks of R.S. “Macau” at Aberdeen and ss. “Tai 
Shan” at Sai Wan. 

Ship Breaking—The breaking up of 22. vessels with 
a total gross tonnage of 66,715 tons was completed during 
the year under review, and a further 4 vessels are at present 
being scrapped... Of ‘this total, 8 were under the British 
flag. | 

Marine Licensing Office—The junk trade has shown an 


increase in the number of vessels entered and cleared, but 


a decrease in the amount of cargo carried. Junk and boat 
licences Classes I-VI issued during the year totalled 20,047 
and of this number 217 were granted to power-driven ves- 
sels. 


Three hundred and thirty one launches and motor boats 


were licensed for commercial purposes and of this number — 


187 were licensed for Class I (Harbour Limits), 76 for Class 
II (Partially Sheltered Waters, Specified Areas), 28 for Class 
III (Waters of the Colony) and 40 for Class IV (River Trade 
Limits). 

The mechanization of the fishing fleet has continued 
during the year and on the 3lst March, 1952, there were 136 
power-driven fishing vessels grouped as follows: Class VI 
Native type beam trawler (wooden) 1; Class VI Native type 
‘“trawler’ (wooden) 4; Class VI Native type “long liner” 
(wooden) 67; Class VI Native type “fish collector” (wooden) 
41; Class VI Semi European type “fish collector” (wooden) 
ds ‘Class VI Native type “hand liner” (wooden) 5; Class VI 
Japanese schooner type “trawler” (wooden) 9; Class VI 
Japanese type “trawler” (steel) 1; Class VI Semi European 
type crab and shrimp trawler 1; Class VI Japanese schooner 
type “long liner’ (wooden) 1; Class VI European type 
M.F.V’s. (wooden) 3; Class vI Native type purse seiner 
(wooden) 1; Class IV Small native type purse. seiner 
(wooden) 1. 

A new building for use as a Marine Licensing Station 
is being constructed at Tai O. 

The licensing of marine hawkers has been carried out 
since the 1st October, 1950, and the results have justified 
the transference of these duties from the Urban Council. 
Due to the very. large number of hawkers who. were found 
to be operating under permits. issued by various shipping 
companies, it was found necessary. to issue a total of 800 
Steamship Marine. Hawkers’. Licences;. 500 Native Craft 
Marine Hawkers’. Licences were issued. 

Personnel from the Port Health Office iiekminled our 
Assistant Marine Officers on ik and 8, 375 members of 
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‘depot and 47,626 lbs. were withdrawn. The corresponding 


out a certificated master or engineer; 


been diverted 


. 
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“the: were vaccinated and another 4,463 
received anti-cholera injections. | 


Mercantile Marine’ Office —Duriiig the year ending 31st 


March, 1952, the reduction in the number ‘of ‘ocean and 
river vessels visiting the Colony was reflected ih the number 
‘of seamen engaged and discharged arid inthe volume of 
‘Other business transacted on behalf of the - Ministry of 


Transport. The recognition of the Hongkong Government 
|. Seamen’s Discharge Book by the Immigration Authorities: 
as evidence of domicile has resulted in a still greater demand 


for these books and a correspondingly greater care in their 
“issue. 


The - s ortage of properly certificated navigating and 


engineer officers continues to be a source of anxiety, but 


|. the procedure evolved during the previous year for as- 


certaining the fitness of substitutes is working well, 


Registry—During the year ending 31st March, 1952, 65 
vessels were registered under the provisions of the Mer- 


chant ‘Shipping Acts and the registers of 40 vessels were 


closed. ..(Duving the, preceding year these figures were re- 


versed, “40 vessels being registered and 65 registers being 
closed). 


Marine Magistrates’ pee ea 119 offences were tried 
before the Marine Magistrates during the year, indicating an 
increase of 461 over the previous year. 

The principal offences were: (a) Being underway with- 


(b) Failing to take 
out’a licence; (c) Breach of. condition of trading or fishing 


junk: licence; (d) Carrying dangerous goods without a valid > 


certificate ; (¢) Breach of typhoon shelter regulations. 


Government Gunpowder Depot—During the past year 
928: Ibs. of Government explosives were received into the 


figures for commercial explosives. were 139,229 lbs. ‘and 
205,635 lbs., respectively. Revenue for storage amounted 
to $31,892.26 as compared with $54,406.50 for.the previous 
year. This large drop in revenue must be attributed to the 
embargo on the export of explosive materials.. 

Security precautions have been improved by re-wiring 
and illumination of the perimeter fence. 


It was found necessary to destroy a quantity of un- 
Stable explosives. 


Government Yaumati—The Government Slip- 


away has been used on 101 occasions and has been occupied 


for 302 days. .. 

training of Marine Department seamen for. certificates of 
competency as master, of vessels under 60 tons net continued 
its activities during the year. The second half of a special 
course of instruction in elementary navigation, chartwork 
and seamanship was. given by Marine Officers to certain 
officers of the Marine Police and the sa 
teflected great credit.on all concerned. 


Ship Swirveys—The work of the Ship ‘Surveys Sub- 
Department. reflects broadly the state of shipping activity, 
both in the.-Port of Hongkong and in Far Eastern waters 
generally. «Geverning.’ factors are almost entirely beyond 
local control and include political as well as economic events 
and policies. In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that there have been.unusual fluctuations during the year in 
the intensity::of .the effort required. Some decline in the 
number of ships requiring complete survey for the issue of 
International Passenger and Safety Certificates and for In- 
ternational Load Line Certificates has occurred, but this 


has been offset by an increase. in the number of partial sur- 


veys undertaken. The Government new building programme 


is an extra commitment and is easily the heaviest on record. 


Surveys fcr. Passenger asd Safety Certificates—-The 
postéwar programme of. new building, mostly in. Europe, of 
vessels designed for the* eastern unberthed passenger trades 
has. been completed and ‘the new veasels are in service after 


changes in the- scene which have in 
decline in the . volume of unberthed traffic 


PES 
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ROYAL, INTEROCEAN LINES 


To 
“SOUTH AFRICA. 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA v. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service 


by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
| Accepting Transhipment Cargo on 
Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations . 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New 
Comfortable Vessels TJIWANGI/ TJILUWAR 
every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and atrongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares . 


Agents for | 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA. LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental - Ports 


TRAVEL WELL 
| 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THE WORLD) 


‘Particulars gladly supplied by 


INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s" Bldg.. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18 
Hong Kong. 
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especially along the China Coast. As a result, somewhat — 
fewer ships have come forward for survey during the year. — 


On the other hand, there has been an increase in the number 


of partial surveys undertaken on behalf of other Govern-— 


ments. 


Surveys for literantionst Load Line Certificates— 


New applications for International Load Line Certificates 
have remained at a reduced level as was noted at the ‘end 
of the previous year. 


neighbouring ports is nowadays reduced, and several of the 
smaller vessels formerly so engaged have moved southwards 
to find employment elsewhere. Only a change in the general 
situation can reverse the process. : 


Applications for British Registry—Apart from the fact 
that a number of local vessels have been registered, there 


has been less activity though there has been a considerable .- 


number of inquiries as to what would be involved in trans- 
ferring from foreign flags. The main points to be con- 
sidered are the adequacy and conditions of crew spaces, the 
provision of life saving appliances and load line surveys to 


British requirements. Compliance.with the rules is general- | 


ly not easy to achieve in older vessels. 


Local New Construction—Non-Government—aA _ third 
new steel vehicular ferry was completed and put into service 
during the year as well as two new passenger ferries with a 
third brought to the launching § stage. 
barges for export to the Philippines, Singapore and Pakistan 
were also completed in local shipyards. This output of 
new vessels is only a small fraction of our capacity and the 
placing of orders in Hongkong for three sea-going ships 
later in the year was a welcome development. They will 
be constructed and engined as soon as materials are avail- 
able. 


This results from the fact that. 
opportunities for profitable trading between Hongkong. and- 


Several new steel 


FAR EASTE 


Economic 


Local New Construction—Government—Four ~“new 
vessels, designed in the Department, were constructed and 
delivered during the year. They comprise a small fire float 
for service in Aberdeen Harbour, two general service 
launches and a stores boat. The large sea-going fire float 
was in frame by the end of the year, four steel refuse 
barges were completed and contracts for a further six were 
let. - Additionally, four self-propelled steel lighters are 
under construction. Supplies. of British steel were not 
forthcoming and the urgent programme of barge replace- 
ment could be continued only by using steel from Japan. 

The design staff is insufficient to cope expeditiously 
with the Government programme of new construction. A 
special vegetable-carrying lighter is required, and the large 
reclamation works now being undertaken in the harbour re- 
quire the provision of more and larger drop bottom hop- 
pers. Additional craft for police.duties are also projected. 
New developments in various essential services provided by 
Government have necessitated substantial modifications in 
existing craft. 3 


Examinations for Certificates of Co petency—The total . 


number of candidates presenting themselves for examination 
was slightly less. There were 24 candidates for Masters’ 


‘and Mates’ Certificates,-of ‘whom 138 passed; and of 33 


candidates for Engineers’ Certificates only 5 passed. The 


_ Government sponsored new classes in engineering which have 


commenced at the Government Technical College will in due 
course have a beneficial effect in improving the ratio of 
passes among engineers. It is still necessary to continue 
the system whereby uncertificated personnel are, after special 
examination, permitted to act in certain capacities on board 
British ships. A record number of such permits was issued 
——- the year, but in the closing months the need declined 


HONGKONG’S OCEAN SHIPPING 


Vessels Entered and Cleared 1.4.51 to 31.3.52 


VESSELS ENTERED 


Class and nationality Number Tons Passengers Cargo 
of vessels of vessels Net landed landed 
tons 
Ocean going Foreign Trade 
1,285 3,530,445 17,8465 1,409,82414 
American .. 182 962,484 1,727 113,274 
120 447,659 142,165" 
Dutch 118 §93,297 3,266 214,258 
44 239,330 599 65,197 
10 13,657 — 10,540 
Moroccan 1 4,343 2,700 
Norwegian 355 867,637 1,609 491,845 
Panamanian............ 140 302,047 36 261,023 
59 114,515 35 45,358 
15 ,02 750 
‘ 178,208 68 90,057 
kish 1 1,556 329 
2,549 7,418,270 26,253 2,979,874% 
Ocean going (in ballast) 212 400,410 2,878 — 
Total Entered 2,761 7,818,680 29,131 2,979,874%4 
Grand Totals Foreign’ and Internal Trade*“Mintered ~~ 
Ocean-going ........ 2,761 7,818,680 29,131 2,979,874 
River steamers... 2,035 1,675,385 432,231 34,841 
Power-driven vessels | 
60 tons net and under 8,312 169,871 298 046 ww. 
1951/52 CR 42,276 11,966,348 760,856 3,708,826% 
40,098 13,332,486 1,120,629 4.333.781 
Compurison + 2,178 — 1,366,138 — 359,773 


Note.—The gross and net tonnages of a junk are in most cases equal. 
The tonnage figures quoted for junks in the above Table are 
obtained by means of “Thames Measurement.” 


VESSELS CLEARED 


Class and nationality Number Tons Passengers Cargo 
of Vessels of Vessels Net  Embarked 
ns 
Ocean Going | Foreign Trade 
British 1,231 3,186,889 23,791 677,789 
American (USA) .... 964,796 §,172 43,570 
134 101,801 3 712,443 
Indonesian _...... 3,466 18 1,200 
Pananfanian 146 282,906 36 210,819 
61 98,0388 44 37,585 
16 9,302 — 1,173 
2,420 6,856,714 46,029 1,481,900. 
Ocean going (in ballast) 356 | 988,884 2,500 — 
Total Cléared °° .2,775 ~°9;846,008 47,529 1,482,900. 
Grand Totals Foreign and [Internal Trade Cleared 
Ocean going «¢......: 2,776 7,846,598 47,6529 1,481,900. 
River Steamers...... 1,678,690 460,846 75,870 
30,069 2,299,632 1,564 201 ,829 
Power-driven vessels | 
60 tons net and under 8,377 169,939 296,275 13,578 
43,257 11,998,859 806,214 1,773,177 
1960/61 . 13,611,860 1,200,060 2,654,866 
Comparison + 2,563 — 41,518,001 — 393,836 — 881,689 
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1951/52 in Comparison with 1950/51 satering wort 
| | Rice | For the Year April 1, 1951 to March 31, 1952 
Number of Passengers cers Cargo Vv 1 Total T 20 
1961/52 .. 85,533 23,960,207 1,567,070 10,366 5 ,482,003%4 60 tons 16.93 8.58 
1950/51 .. 80,792 26,844,346 2,320,679 19,598 6,988,647 14.39 7.93 
Comparison + 4,741 — 2,884,139 — 753,609 —9,232 1,506,643% 1.71 4.06 
-iote.—-The gross and net tonnages of a junk are in most cases equal. Re. Radodwe chums ck .60 All Others & Powered 
The tonnage figures quoted for junks in the above Table are oe cap ee ee - 60 Vessels under 60 tons 6.96 
obtained by means of ‘‘Thames Measurement.” 1.22 
HONGKONG SHIPPING 
Total Tonnage of all Classes 
Entered and Cleared Since 1920 
: Ocean Going Other Classes Total Net Tonnage 
British-Tons Net Foreign-Tons Net Total Net Tonnage Tons Net All Classes 
cues 9,660,440 16,089,724 25,700,164 18,426,997 44,127,161 
1931 ET 11,540,844 17,905,301 29,446,145 14,703,876 44,150,021 
3 Ocean Going River Junks and 
British © Foreign Total Net Steamers Launches Total 
1946/47 5,398,611 5,107,467 | 10,506,078 1,212,284 2,151,128 13,869,490 
1947/48 6,050,383 8,714,464 14,764,847 2,075,340 3,129,365 19,969,552 
' 1948/49 5,828,496 10,507,477 16,335,973 3,105,453 3,598,700 23,040,126 
1949/50 7,179,280 12,767,597 19,946,877 4,454,664 2,948,979 27,350,520 
1950/51 7,159,910 10,613,452 17,773,362 4,655,428 4,415,556 26,844,346 
. 1951/52 7,394,700 8,269,578 15,664,278 3,354,075 4,941,854 23,960,207 
HK CARGO—EXTERNAL TRADE 
IMPORT—TONS EXPORT—TONS 
Ocean | River Launches and Ocean River Launches and Total Import 
Going. Steamers Junks Total Going Steamers Junks Total & Export 
3,578,031 | 84,036 435,382 4,097,449 2,298,137 89,410 167,461 2,555,008 6,652,457 
js 2,979,874, 34,841 510,100 3,524,815%4 1,481,900 75,870 123,341 1,681,111 5,205,926% 


Note.—The gross and net tonnages of a junk are in most vases equal. | 
- The tonnage figures’ quoted for junks in the above Table are obtained by means of “Thames Measurement.” 


HONGKONG POST OFFICE 


The total authorized ‘staff of the Department at the 
close of the year was 640 of whom 233 held pensionable ap- 
pointments. The actual Revenue and Expenditure had been 
estimated at $14,100,000 and $6,831,153 respectively, but 
despite a certain amount of apprehension as to the continued 
effect of embargos both against Hongkong and China main- 
land,. Revenue reflected only a.drop over the estimate of less 


than 5% whilst Expenditure was maintain 


the estimated figure. | 
The total nimber of bags of mail of all descriptions 


handled was 285,698 of which 48,250 were airmail. 
total represents a daily: average of nearly 800 bags. 


ed practically at 


This 
The 


sea mail services to and from Europe improved considerably. 
With the re-introduction of the direct Italy-Far East service 


additional exchanges of mail for South European destina- 
tions were made. The services to and from the U.S.A. 
via Japan were maintained to allow regular and frequent 
mails to be closed for trans-Pacific destinations. The aver- 
age transit time for sea mails to Great Britain was 35 days, 
and to the U.S.A., 23 days. The pre-war regularity of ser- 
vices to and from Australia has not yet been restored and 
the general position is not satisfactory. Average transit 
time to Sydney was 18-21 days. 


There was no lifting of the restrictions in the exchange 
of mails with the China Peoples’ Republic and by the end 
of the year the registration and insurance services and the 
parcel post had not been resumed. Except for the South 
China ports of Amoy, Swatow and Swabue, to which mails 


| 
- 


were exchanged by local sea service, all mail traffic to and 
from the mainland was confined to the Kowloon-Canton rail- 
way route. The average transit time to Shanghai by this 
overland route was 5-6 days; to Tientsin 7-9 days. 


There appears to be no prospect of the direct sea — 


service with Shanghai and Tientsin being resumed. Normal 
services by sea were maintained with Taiwan, the average 
time of transmission being 4-5 days by ships leaving for 
Chiling (Keelung) three times fortnightly. 


Regular and frequent air services were maintained to 
all parts of the world and there was a satisfactory increase 
in traffic. The frequency of the direct B.O.A.C. services 
to Great Britain, Europe and Africa was five times weekly; 
the average time of transmission of air mail from Hongkong 
to London was 4% days. By utilizing the services of the 
Canadian-Pacific, North-West, Pan-American and Philippine 
Air Lines it was possible to provide six mails weekly to 
Canada and the U.S.A. Daily services were maintained with 
Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, Burma and Japan; four ser- 
vices weekly were to Indochina, Malaya, Indonesia, Aus- 
tralia and the Philippines. 


The total number of all classes of parcels posted and 
delivered was 209,764 and 133,042 respectively. During the 
previous year there had been a drop in parcels traffic which 
was directly due to the U.S.A. embargo imposed on certain 
classes of goods exported to the Far East and to import 
restrictions imposed by the Taiwan Government on parcels 
entering Taiwan; during the past year, with the imposition 
of the general embargo which was followed by restriction 
on goods exported from Hongkong, the number of parcels 
sent to and received from Taiwan and Malaya dropped by 
60% ; traffic with India dropped by 40%, and with the U.S-A. 
35%. As the bulk of all parcels received in the Colony are 
commercial parcels, firms and others who found themselves 
deprived of sources of goods from the U.S.A. undoubtedly 
overcame this handicap by importing from Great Britain, for 
the traffic between Great Britain and Hongkong exceeded 
the previous year’s figures by over 19,000 parcels, represent- 
ing a 42% increase. Many adjustments in parcel postage 
rates were necessary on account of increased charges for con- 
veyance and handling payable to other Postal Administra- 
tions consequent on the devaluation of sterling currency in 
relation to the U.S. dollar. 


Whilst not up to the record-breaking figures of 1950/51, 
the number of Registered and Insured items handled was 
still far in excess of any of the previous years on the 
following figures shown: 1948/49 1,575,945; 1949/50 
1,835,053; 1950/51 2,293,079; 1951/52 2, 141, 066. The 
latter figure does not take into account the fact ‘that items 
posted locally for local delivery should be counted twice for 
double handling. There were 385,004 such items. 


The British Army Post Office continued to handle all 
mails traffic for Army and R.A.F, establishments in the 
Colony, and to deal with transit mails for the forces in 
Japan and Korea. Mails for H.M. Ships in Hongkong, 
Japanese and Korean waters were handled by the Fleet Mail 
Office situated in the Naval Base Establishment, H.M.S. 
Tamar. During the course of the year warships of the 
various United Nations engaged in operations in Japanese 
and Korean waters called at Hongkong for leave, refits, 
etc. These included Canadian, Danish, Dutch and U.S. 
ships and their mails were handled under arrangements made 
between the Hongkong Post Office and the Administrations 
of the respective countries. 


During the seven days preceding Christmas there were 
1,084,000 letters posted; this was an all-time record and 
represented a 30% increase over the previous year. The 
heaviest inward mails, a total of 2,581 bags being received 
from Great Britain from two ships and 1,962 from the 
U.S.A., were received at the same time, 18/19th December, 
which ‘tended to cause some congestion. They were, how 
ever, cleared under much better conditions than in previous 
years due to the provision of modern sorting equipmer 
which made much needed additional working and storage 
epace available. 


CASTERN 


Economic Review 


The town deliveries on Hongkong island were re- 
organized towards the end of the year and were increased 
from 72 to 86. Following a revision in office procedure in 
the registration and parcels sections and at Kowloon Post 
Office, the uniformed staff so made redundant were trans- 
ferred to the new deliveries. There had been no revision of 
deliveries since the war and many postmen were seriously 
overburdened; by splitting up the postmen’s ‘“‘walks’ the 
advertised times of delivery were able to be maintained even. 
following the receipt of abnormally heavy inward, sea mails: 
from Great Britain and the -U.S.A.. Arrangements were 


in hand for a similar revision of delivery areas to be carried 
out in Kowloon. 


Money orders totalling 4,963 to the value of $926, 747.00 
were issued; paid money orders numbered 4,093 to the value 
of $891, 228.00. The revenue derived from ‘the money order 
service was $11,468.00. 


British Postal orders of thirteen denominations were on 
sale at the General Post Office and Kowloon Post Office. A 
slightly increased poundage was charged so that, in addition 
to covering the cost of handling in Hongkong, cashed orders. 


could be paid: at the Government rate of exchange previously 


a sales commission had been charged. The number of orders 
issued was 50,701 to the value of $623,989 and 14,512 to the 
value of $204, 746.00 were paid. The revenue derived from 
poundage was $16,139.00. 


Radio Licences. —The total number of licences of all 
kinds as at 3lst March, 1952, was 41,686, of which 41,211 
were broadcast receiving licences. This latter figure repre- 
sents a decrease over the previous year of 2,166 licences of 
which no less than 1,797 had been held by the non-European 
section of the community. 


Rediffusion—The total of royalties due during the year 
amounted to $493,500, corresponding approximately to 
41,000 subscribers. The increase of over $64,000 as com- 
pared with 1950/51, coupled with the decrease: in: broadcast 
receiving licences dues seem to indicate a tendency—parti- 
cularly in the non-European section—to transfer affection | 
from the ordinary receiver to the more easily operated Re- 
diffusion receiver. In this connexion it is an extraordinary 
fact that although quite obviously the sales of broadcast 
receivers by local dealers must have dropped, nevertheless 
the number of radio dealers licenced increased from 205 to 
273. 


Telephones 


The Hongkong Telephone Company Limited provides a 
public telephone service which covers Hongkong, Kowloon, 
and the New Territories, and serves both the. gerieral- public 
and the Hongkong Government. At the end of the fiscal 
year the total number of direct exchange lines working on 
the Company’s system was 23,539 and the number of exten- 
sions was 11,912, making a total of 35,452 stations compared 


with 30,067 stations at the end of the last fiscal year. 


The equipment necessary for the development of the 
system continues to arrive, and there is every prospect that 
the extensions to existing main and rural exchanges will be 
completed within the next 18 months. 


Cheung Chau Island was connected up to the system 
by V.H.F. radio telephone links during the year, and a ship 
to shore radio telephone service was inaugurated to handle 
telephone traffic with ships operating in this area. , 


Cable & Wireless Ltd. are responsible for all telegraph 
Services, and, in conjunction with the Hongkong Telephone 
Co., also maintain radio telephone links with China, Macao, 
Philippines, Formosa, Japan, U.S.:A., Canada, the United 
Kingdom and Western Europe, Singapore, Malaya and Aus- 
tralia. They are also responsible for the technical main- 
tenance of the ex-Government services of meteorology, 
aeradio, shipshore and broadcasting services. 


Pest Offices 


A large part of the programme of structural altera- 
tions to the G.P.O. Building was completed during the year 
and much : of the: oeeeneny which had hitherto been one 
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of the main problems in the handling and storage of mail, 


was alleviated. 


The need for good branch post offices is more urgent 
than ever and the various rehabilitation and new building 
programmes will confer great benefits when they are com- 
pleted. With the rapid growth of Kowloon, particularly in 
and around the Kowloon Tong and Kai Tak areas, also in 
the industrial areas beyond Shamshuipo and extending to- 
wards Laichikok, there are large communities of up to 50,000 
inhabitants or more whose nearest post office offering ‘full 
In the case of Tsun 
Wan, which has since the war grown to four times its former 
size and has some 30,000 inhabitants, the nearest post office 


facilities is three to five miles distant. 


is 10 miles away, in Kowloon. 


dule. 


HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


With the approaching Moon Festival 
and the concurrent settlement of ac- 
counts, money was tight during the 
week, and except in China Produce 
transactions were comparatively few. 
An interesting development in trade 
with the United States is the permitted 
exportation under general license GHS 
from that country to HK of certain 
trade samples not on the prohibited list 


for export, to the value of US$25. 
The commodities concerned are tex- 


tiles, canned food, raw cotton & to- 


bacco. 
China Trade—-Large shipments of 
China Produce continued to flow into 


_ the Colony, forcing down the prices of 


many items. . However, strong demand 
from Europe, Japan, Taiwan, Thailand, 
South Korea and the Southseas had a 
steadying effect. Rosin was con- 
spicuously in the limelight, being un- 
usually in demand for shipment to 
Europe as well as to Japan. Arrivals 
ef raw rosin in slabs from West River 
sources were noted for the first time 
in months; kapok also put in an ap- 
pearance from. Hoihow. | 


Survey of HK Markets for week ended 
Sept. 27, 1952 . 


Indian and Italian Cotton Yarns con- 
tinued to arrive, causing buyers to 
hold back; the market consequently 
remained inert throughout the week. 
Cotton Piecegoods were dead. Metals 
were more or less static, except that 
buyers from Singapore and Thailand 
were interested in locally-made iron 
and steel; enquiries were received from 
Timor Island. 
tinplates and blackplates, but sufficient 
uantities were hard to obtain. In- 
ustrial Chemicals were . 
traders from Indonesia, South Korea 
and Canten in evidence. Sodium 
nitrate and sodium perborate were 
particularly required by the latter, but 
transactions were limited by the prices 
offered, which holders considered too 
low in view of the fact that they are 
apparently still below cost and the 
hope that better prices may be ob- 


tainable shortly as merchants from | 


Demand existed for. 


brisk with 


packing, 


Taiwan are also in the market for 
these items. The Paper market was 
quiet notwithstanding the presence of 
buyers from Thailand and Indonesia. 
Active trading was reported on. the 
China Produce markets. Plentiful 
supplies of vegetable oils and other 
produce were received from the main- 
land, and traders from Japan were 
particularly active, as well as ex- 
porters to Taiwan, Thailand, India, 
Indonesia and South Korea. Rapeseed 
oil for a change was among the popu- 
lar items for export to Europe. 


HK Commodity Prices Sept. 22-27, 1952 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) — 
(One picul—133.33 lbs) 


Cotton Yarn—HK 20’s $1520 & $1595 per 
bale, 40’s $2320. Indian 10’s $1080 & $1160 
per bale, 14’s $1050, 26’s $1465, 30’s $1635, 
40’s $1820 per bale. Italian 20’s $1350 & Oct. 
forward $1340 per bale, 32’s $1830 & Oct. 
forward $1780 per bale. Egyptian 20’s $1405 
per bale. 

Raw Cotton—Pakistan 52/54 NT-roller gin 
$2.60 per lb. (nominal), LSS-r.g. $2.50 (nom), 
4F-r.g. $2.45 (nom), 289F-r.g. $2.65 eg 
Rangoon $2.10 (nom). Brazilian $2.60 per 
(nom). 

Metals—Mild Steel Plates 4’x8’ 1/16” 
per picul, %” $84, 4%” $738, %”-%” $71 per 
picul. Galvd. Iron Sheets G24 65 cents per 
lb, G26 68 cents, G28 72 cents; Japan G3l 
3’x7’ $7.50 per sheet, Mild Steel Round Bars, 
Europe 40° 4%” $58, 3%” $57 per picul, %”’ 
$48, 1" $43, $46; HK ntake 20’-40’ 
y%4”"-1%"" $42.50, $42 per picul. Wire 
Nails in kegs G14 1%” $51 per picul, G5 6” 
$60; Europe (under 1’) G18 %” $60 per picul, 
G17 *%” $658. Aluminium Sheet, Japan 1x2 
metres G17 & G20 $38.50 per lb. Copper Rods 
¥,"’-2”” $6.30 per lb. Copper Sheet, Japan 4’x4’ 
1/32’’-%"" $5 per lb. Zinc Sheet, Europe 3’x8’ 
G9 $195 per pieul. Corr. Roofing Iron Sheet 
8’x7’ G26 68 cents per lb. Galvd Iron Wire, 
Europe G10 $55 per picul, G12 $62. Wire 
Steel Ropes, British 1” $2.85, 144” $2.70, 1%” 
$2.60 per lb. Galvd Wire Netting, Europe 
50 yds G22 %” $67 per length, G19 1%4’’ $32, 
Gi9 1%” $80. Tinplate Tin Tagger, British 
175. pes 112 lbs $205 per case. Tinplate, Japan 
20x28" in wooden case $235 per case. Elec- 
trolytic Tinplate Waste, Waste 18x24” tonnage 
popular brands $185. per 200 — Ibs. 
Misprint Tinplate aste, Waste, USA $110 
per picul. Blackplate Waste, Waste, USA G29- 
83 18x24” & over $69 per picul. Black Plates, 
Japan 3x7’ G30/G31 $70 per picul. 

Industrial Chemicals—Acetic Acid, Glacial, 
Italy 25 kg carboy 78 cents per Ib; Holland 
25 ke carboy 80 cents per Ib. Bicarbonate of 
Ammonia, British 2 cwt drum $580 per ton. 
Borax, Crystals, British 1 cwt $40.70 per bag. 
Calcium Hypochloride, Japan 60% 50 kg drum 
23 cents per lb. Lithopone 30%, Holland 50 
kg paper bag 43 cents per lb. Petrolatum, 
Amber, Germany 180 kg drum 35 cents per lb. 
Potassium Ferrocyanide, Holland $2.75 per Ib. 


$90 


(nom). 
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_A gratifying result of the alterations was the removal of 
practically all working staff from the unhealthy basement 
to light and airy offices on the first floor. 
Government in general and this Department in particular 
had been seriously perturbed about the appalling working 
conditions below street level and the consequent high inci- 
dence of lung complaint, and it is most pleasing to record 
that since the move there has been a rapid improvement both 
in the health, weight and naturally the mental outlook of 
the staff concerned. The partial alterations and introduction 
of modern fittings to which reference has already been made 
have resulted in a satisfactory step-up in efficiency so that 
nowadays it is possible to keep to a reasonable time sche- 


For some time 


Sodium Perborate, British 75 ke drum 66 cents 
per lb; Dutch 100 kg drum 67 cents per lb; 
French 50 kg drum 65 cents per Ib. Sulphur 
Powder, USA 100 lbs bag $25.50 per picul. 
Zine Oxide 99%, Germany 85 cents per lb. 
Chromic, Flakes, S Africa $1.05 per 


Paper—Bond Paper, watermarked 22’’x34’’ 32 
Ibs white $26 per ream; unwatermarked 32 lbs 
$24.30 per ream. Foolscap, cream laid 48-60 


Ibs 2614"x33’’ $1.45 per miscellaneous 
brands $1 per lb. Manifold Paper 22’’x34’’ 
16 lbs, Czech $15 per ream, France $15.60, 


Germany $15.80. Woodfree Printing Norway 
65-70 lbs 82 cents per Ib; Norway & Sweden 
57-60 lbs 75 cents per lb, 65-70 lbs 78 cents; 
Austria, Czech & Holland 57-60 lbs 72 cents, 
65-70 Ibs 76 cents per lb. Duplex Board, 
Sweden 240 lbs $135 per ream; Finland 240 
Ibs $130, 255 Ibs $135; Germany 240 Ibs $128; 
Europe 280-380 lbs 80 cents per lb. Straw- 
board, yellow, Japan 26”’x31’’ 8 oz $460 per 
ton, 10-16 oz $470. Cellophane 36x39", Ger- 
many $78.50 per ream; Czech $64; Belgium $78 
per ream. Cigarette Paper 29 mm 6000 m $19 
per bobbin; 20’’x30’” U.K. $14.20 per ream; 
Japan 20’’x30” $14.50 per ream. Prime Glas- 
cine Paper 30’’x40’” double size 26 lbs $37.50 
per ream. Glascine Paper 30’’x40” 26 Ibs 
coloured, Germany $37.50 per ream. Newsprint 
in roll 52 gr 31’, Sweden, Austria & Finland 
41 cents per lb, 43’ 40 cents; Norway 43’ 41% 
cents. Newsprint in ream 50 Ibs 317x438" $22/ 
$23 per ream; Japan 650 Ibs $19/$20.50 per 
ream. MG Cap 17% Ibs, Norway $11.50 per 
ream. MG Sulphite Paper, Europe 47 lbs 
brown $32 per reant, 47 lbs white 35x47” $34 
per ream. Waterproof Kraft 35x47’’ 120 lbs 
$120 per ream. 


China Produce—Vegetable Oils: Woodoil (Tung 
Oil) refined in bulk $220 per picul, European 
buying offer £245 per ton c & f. Aniseed Oil 
15 deg $825 per picul, Rapeseed Oil $97 per 
picul. Cassia Oil 80-85% ca $1840 per picul 


(sellers). Soyabean Oil $100 per picul (no- 
minal). Teaseed Oil 3% ffa $144 per picul 
(nom), European buying offer £165 per ton 
ec & f. Other Products: Cassia Lignea in bulk 


$58 per picul. Lacquer, Crude $625 per picul 
Galangal medium grade $38 per picr'l. 
Ege Powder, Dried Albumen $5.10 per Ib. 
Gallnut Hankow 2 q $50.30 per picul. Garlic, 
Kumshan toasted $93 per picul, Taiwan 1 q $54 
per picul, Canton toasted $82, Tientsin ordinary 
qual $41.50 per picul. Kapok, Hoihow 1 q $250, 
2 q $110, 3 q $70 per picul. Mustard Seed $58 
per picvl. Alum Potash, Chekiang $82.80 per 
picul. Rice Bran, Changteh $15.60, Changsha 
$20.20 per picul. Wheat Bran, Hankow $16.70 
per picul. Menthol Crystals $47/$45, ordinary 
qual $42 per picul. Potato Chips, Szechuan 
$192 per picul. Rosin, East River A grade $96 
quintal, M grade $90, Mixed grade 1 4q 

85. 2 q $73, H gerade $83 per quintal; West 
River A grade $86.90 per quintal, B grade 
$84, C grade $82, other grades $80 & $77.50 per 
quintal. Raw Rosin in slabs, West River $150 
per picul. Sesamum Unhulled, Tientsin white 
$68 per picul, Hankow brown $62.50. Silk 
Waste. Canton No. 1 $610 per picul, Szechuan 
No. 2/3 $550 per pienl. Raw Silk, Canton 
20/22 $3150 per picul, Shanghai A 20/22 $3900 


per picul. Minerals: Arsenate, Crude $450 per 
picul. Tungsten Ore 65% $1210 per picul 
(buyers). Tea: OP 1 o $405 per nicul; Green 


3 q $275, per picul]; BOP 1 q $410 (nominal), 
‘ q ~~ (nom); Pochung 1 q $410 per picul 
nom). 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


THE JAPANESE SECURITY MARKET 


The stock market has generally 
been active since the beginning of this 
year excepting some reactionary de- 
clines during the period from February 
to April,.and prices have shown a 
continued advance. 

The average stock price 
shares quoted on the. Tokyo Stock 
Exchange advanced from the level of 
Y157.06 on December 18, 1951 to 
Y167.80 at the beginning of 1952, re- 
flecting the activity in cement, mining 
and shipping shares. The average 
stock price advanced to Y170.73 on 
January 9, exceeding the highest re- 
cord of Y170.32 in 1951 (October 27) 
and to Y177.837 on January 14, the 
highest level since the re-opening of 
the stock exchange, following active 
demand which spread to iron and steel, 
metals, machinery and other shares of 
the rearmament' industries. Buying 
became also active in chemical indus- 
try, real estate and shipping shares. 
The volume of transactions increased 
from the beginning of this _ year, 
reaching 8,609,025 shares on January 
23. This figure was next to the highest 
record since the re-opening of the stock 
exchange of 9,444,990 shares 
17, 1950). | 

‘Activity continued in February, the 
average stock price on February 7 
reaching Y193.29, the highest record 
since the re-opening of the stock ex- 
change. The volume of transaction on 
February 4 also registered the highest 
record of 12,834,365 shares. This un- 
expected activity principally 
brought about by anticipated rearma- 
ment production and the flow of funds 
into the stock market due to inactivity 
in commodity markets. 

A downward reaction from the peak 
on February 7, with declining prices 
and transactions, brought about a 
gradual drop in the average from 
Y193.29 on February 7 to Y180.30 on 
February 28. The volume of trans- 
actions continued to decline to almost 
the 3 million level in the latter part of 
the month. This unfavourable turn 
was principally due to the holding-off 
of buying in anticipation of capital 
increases of Y13.4 billion in May in 
iron and steel, shipping and other large 
companies, as well as uncertainty as to 
the future development of the economic 
situation. 

In March, some activity was seen in 
mining, electric machinery, shipbuild- 
ing and chemical industry shares be- 
cause of SCAP authorization of arma- 
ment production (March 15). How- 
ever, the average stock price which 
recovered to Y188.50 on March 11, 
again declined later, reaching Y175. 01 

on March 29. 

From the beginning of April the 
market became active, stimulated by 
various favourable factors. The aver- 
age stock price advanced from the 
battom on March 29 to the Y180 level 


of: S25 


(July 


on April 4, Y195.05 on April 17, the 
Y200 level on April 22 and further to 
Y20€.20 on April 25. The volume of 
transactions reached 8,113,693 shares 
on April 25. 


The principal factors responsible for 
this activity were the enforcement of 
the Peace Treaty, the adhesion to the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank of Reconstruction 
and Development (April 21), a SCAP 
memorandum abolishing MacArthur 
fishing limit (April 25), cancellation of 
designated reparation of 850 former 
armament factories (April 26), anti- 
cipated increase of special procure- 
ments, electric power resources deve- 
lopment, etc. In addition to the above 
factors, the inflow of funds conse- 
quent on easy money conditions and 
the general tendency toward lower 
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allocation, the revision of the regular 
way transaction system (May 14) and 
enlargement of this system (announced 
on May 21, enforced from June 2), 
the expectation of larger special pro- 
curement orders and the demand for 
iron and steel from the United States 
contribute to stimulate the price ad- 
vance. 


Speculative factors also partly con- 
tributed to the activity of the market, 
and a reactionary movement was anti- 
cipated from the middle of June. The 


average price showed a somewhat stag- 


nant development from July 11 when 
the peak of Y263.04 was registered. 
Owing to a warning by the president 
of the Bank of Japan against high 
stock prices through speculation (Juty 
14) and the possibility of a peace set- 
tlement in Korea, the average declined 
by Y9.14 on July 17 and by Y9.386 
on July 18. Later, some: recovery set 


in, but a cautious ‘sentiment still pre- 
vailed. 


Stock Transactions and Average Stock Prices 


Stock Transactions (1,000 shares) 


Highest Lowest 

11,138 2,219 


money-rates, a decline in floating shares 
and the activity of investment trusts, 
a statement of the president of the 
Bank of Japan concerning the extension 
of security financing (April 16), and 
buying from companies were respon- 
sible for the unexpected activity of 
the stock market. 


Buying activity was further streng-. 


thened in May, June and July. The 
average stock price continued to ad- 
vance though a temporary decline was 
witnessed in the middle of May, and 
the volume of transactions showed a 
marked advance. The average stock 
price advanced to Y225.38 at the end 
of May, Y246.15 at the end of June 
and to a new high record of Y¥263.04 
on July 11. The increase of trans- 
actions was most marked in June, 
reaching 15,418,603 shares on June 17 


which exceeded the record attained in 


February. Transactions exceeding 10 
million shares were registered seven 
times in June and five times in the 
first half of July. The daily average 
of transactions in June was 8,341,708 
shares, an increase of 31.8% over the 
figure of 6,331,099 shares in May, 
about three times the average for 1951 
and about five times the average for 


May 1949 when the stock exchange was 
re-opened. Continued 


advance and 
larger transactions are the _ special 
characteristics of recent stock market 
developments. From May of the cur- 
rent year, in addition to the factors 
before, the activity of investment trusts 
and favourable terms of new share 


stored dividend increased 


Average stock prices (yen) 


Daily Monthly 

average ’ Highest Lowest average 
1,333 176.88 98.50 149.95 
1,701 114.99 85.25 101.87 
2,738 170.32 102.10 136.10 
5,508 188.96 167.80 178.66 
5,202 193.29 180.30 188.43 
2,973 188.50 175.01 183.30 
4,404 206.20 175.99 191.35 
6,331 225.38 204.41 211.16 
8,342 246.15 224.00 235.34 


According to the stock price index 
compiled by the Tokyo Stock Exchange, 
the general index advanced by 46.9% 
during the period from December 1951 
to June 1952. By industries,’ the 
advance was most pronounced in com- 
merce. (210.4%), machinery (92.6%), 
chemical industry (75.0%) and mining 
(71.1%). Finance and insurance de- 
clined by 20.7%. 

The yield of stocks declined in gene- 
ral, due to the sharp price advance 
and smaller dividends. According to 
an investigation made by the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange, companies which in- 
creased their rate of dividend or re- 
in number 
gradually after the re-opening of the 
stock exchange, the average yield of 
stocks of companies paying a dividend 
quoted at the Tokyo Stock Exchange 
exceeding 12% after June 1951. The 
average yield reached 14.12% in March 
1952 due to a decline of stock prices. 
With the sharp advance of prices, the 
average yield showed a gradual decline 
to 11.65% at the end of May and below 
10% in July. Deducting the 20% 
withholding tax on dividends, the yield 
mfay have reached a limit (average 
yieid of national bonds 5.5%, that of 
financial debentures 8.5% and that of 
company debentures 9%). 
of stocks is anticipated to show a 
further decline, as some companies will 


have to reduce dividends in the latter 


half of this year- due to the business 
recession. However, in view of the 
premiums on new shares and allowance 
of one fourth of the tax on dividends 


The yield 


wt 


VS 


October 2, 1952 


due to individuals, the yield is still 
regarded as favourable. — 


The issue market, which was inactive 
in 1951 due to the suspension of mar- 
ket operations by the Bank of Japan, 
improved from the beginning of this 
year, following the activity in the 
stock market. 
of company debentures continued to 
increase from Y3.08 billion in January 
to the Y3.7 billion level in April and 
June (decline in May). In July, when 
conversion issues were most active, the 


total issue amount was Y4.2 billion. 


In comparison with the monthly aver- 
age of Y3,259 million in 1951, above 
figures are not so large, but in view 
of the disappearance of support from 
market operations, the issue market 
may be said to have been rather favour- 
able. Digestion of issues was also 
favourable, company debentures having 
been fully taken up. This activity was 
principally brought about by increased 
investing capacity of financial institu- 
tions, particularly local banks, due to 
their cautious attitude in regard to 
loans, the decline in demand for funds 
following the business recession, inac- 
tivity in commodity markets, payments 
of the Foodstuff Control Special Ac- 
count, special deposits of government 
surplus funds with city financial in- 
stitutions and an increase in deposits. 
The inflow of funds stimulated by the 
activity in the stock market also can- 


not be overlooked in this respect. 


As regards financial debentures, 
digestion was greatly ‘sustained by 


underwriting by the Trust Fund Bureau, 


which accounted for more than half 
the total every month until March. 
Underwriting by individuals was also 
active. 
made by the Industrial Bank of Japan, 
the ratio of absorption by individuals 
to total amount of issue (including that 
underwritten by the Trust Fund Bureau) 
averaged 18.6% and 19.6% in 1950 and 
1951 respectively. After October 1951, 
the ratio showed an increase, reaching 
the 25% level every month during the 
period from January to March of this 
year. The ratio remained almost un- 
changed after April. Absorption by 


the Trust Fund Bureau of financial de- 


bentures during the current fiscal year 
was decided on May 23 at Y16 billion, 


including Y8 billion of the Industrial 


Bank debentures, Y4.5 _ billion of 
Hypothec Bank debentures, Y0.5 billion 
of Hokkaido Colonization Bank deben- 
tures, Y1.2 billion of Central Bank of 
Agriculture and Forestry debentures 
and Y1.8 billion of Central Bank of 


Commerce and Industry  debentures.. 


When compared with the total of 
Y30.99 billion in 1951, this year’s 
figure shows a marked decline, but 
it is reported that underwriting by a 
long-term credit bank which will be 
opened in the latter part of this year 


. was taken into consideration in decid- 


ing the amount. As a result of the 
re-opening of underwriting by the 
Trust Fund Bureau, the digestion of 
financial -debentures amounted to 


Particularly, the issue. 


According to an investigation — 


Y2,590 million or 44.1% of the total 


of Y5,870 million in May. As regards ~ 


company debentures, the ratio of ab- 
sorption by local banks was maintained 
at around 40% per month as against 
a monthly average of 36.3% in 1951, 
and reached 45.5% in May. Digestion 
by large banks, and trust and banking 
companies followed in importance but 
the ratio showed no change compared 
with the previous year. Underwriting 
by credit cooperatives and mutual cre- 
dit associations which averaged 2.1% 
in 1951 advanced to 9.8% and 7.0% 
in March and April this year, reflecting 
the increase of funds of private in- 
vestors. 


By category, Industrial Bank deben- 
tures accounted for more than half of 
the issue of financial debentures as 
in 1951. As regards company deben- 
tures, electric power issues ranked first 
amounting to one third of the total 
issues, replacing the textile industry 
which ranked first in 1951. The issue 
of electric power company debentures 
showed a sharp advance from July 1951 
after the reorganization of the electric 
power industry, and this tendency was 
even more pronounced in 1952, the 
monthly figure registering the Y1 bil- 
lion level. Metals, textiles and chemi- 
cal industry issue followed in the order 
given. The policy to give preference 
to* debentures of basic industries is 
expected to be strengthened in the 
future. 


As regards terms of issue of com- 
pany debentures, grading became strict 
from the middle of 1951. The ratio 
of first-class debentures (issue price 
Y98.50, interest rate 8.5%) to total 
issues decreased gradually in 1951, 
reaching 43.6% in December of the 
same year. .This ratio advanced to 
75.7% in January this year, prin- 
cipally due to an increase of electric 
power company debentures. First-class 
debentures continued to hold a fairly 
important position owing to the issue 
of electric power company debentures, 
the ratio maintaining the level of 60% 
but declining below 60% in May. As 
a result of strict grading, the average 
yield for subscribers has shown an ad- 
vance. 


The issue market is expected to be 
active with underwriting by the Trust 
Fund Bureau and the proposed long- 
term credit bank. The Bank of Japan 
is preparing to enliven the issue market 
through increased issue of company 
debentures by reducing the standard 
of selection, moderation of the issue 
limit of basic industries, in order to 
promote rationalization and to correct 
over loaning tendency. Against this 
must be put the public issue of local 
government bonds amounting to Y8 
billion in the fiscal year 1952-53 and 
the conversion issue of a large amount 
of national bonds and _ debentures 
which will mature this year. As ex- 
cess withdrawals of government funds 
will continue for some time, the future 
prospects of the issue market cannot be 
said to be too optimistic. 


granting 
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FINANCIAL & COMMERCIAL 
DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


The Reserve Bank of India’s Annual 
Report on Currency and Finance for 
1951-52 (year ended March 31) shows 
that the Indian economy in the first 
part of that year responded to the 
world-wide inflationary pressures en- 
gendered by the outbreak of the Korean 
war, and subsequently was stabilized 
with the stretching out of rearmament 
programs and greater resort to mone- 
tary discipline by the major countries. 
Like several other countries, India re- 
sorted to monetary and fiscal measures 
to curb-inflation, 

Foremost among the financial deve- 
lopments in India was the change in 
monetary and credit policies of the 
Reserve Bank in response to the unusual 
expansion in bank credit in the post- 
Korean period and the severe strain it 
placed on the banking system. Three 
measures were taken: (1) For the first 
time in 17 years the Bank rate was 
raised on November 15, 1951, from 3 
to 3% per cent; (2) the Bank’s open- 
market policy was revised, the Bank 
loans against government 


securities for the scheduled banks’ 


.seasonal needs, rather than buying the 


securities outright; (3) in January 


1952, the Bank attempted to introduce 


a new element of elasticity in the 
money market by initiating a bill mar- 
ket. The Bank advanced to the sche- 
duled banks against usance (commer- 
cial) bills a substantial amount of as- 
sistance for seasonal needs. As a re- 
sult of these credit measures and of 
the steep fall in wholesale prices in 
February and March 1952, the expan- 
sion in credit slowed down toward the 
close of the fiscal year. 

Other domestic stabilization measures 

included retention by the Government 
of export duties during the greater part 
of the year and budgeting for a re-— 
venue surplus to meet a part of the 
capital expenditure. This surplus and 
the sale proceeds from wheat obtained 
under the U.S. wheat loan helped the 
authorities to finance without difficulty 
the year’s development program. 
In addition, the domestic supply of 
commodities was improved during the 
year by higher production, liberaliza- 
tion of import restrictions, and regula- 
tion of exports. Industrial production 
showed a marked improvement, the 
official index (1946 = 100) rising to 
117.4 in 1951 against 105.2 in 1950 
and 106.3 in 1949. There was a fuller 
utilization of industrial capacity in 
1951 than in the preceding year because 
of improved industrial relations and 
a greater supply of raw materials. 
However, the food situation continued 
to be difficult during 1951, with lower 
domestic production necessitating larger 
imports of foodgrains, amounting to 4.7 
million tons in 1951 against 2.1 million 
tons in 1950. 

Prices in general, after an _ initial 
spurt, showed a more or less continuous 
downward trend. The wholesale price 
index rose from 397.1 (August 1939 = 
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100) on June, 24, 1950 to 462.0 by 
mid-April 1951, and then declined 
gradually to 428. 8 by the end of 
January 1952. Thereafter, the fall was 
rapid, the index at the end of March 
being 878.2. While the authorities’ 
disinflationary measures helped sustain 
the downward trend initiated by inter- 
national developments, the later pre- 
cipitate decline resulted from specula- 
tive overtrading and heavy accumula- 
tion of stocks. After March, there was 
some recovery in prices, which reflected 
government measures toward progressive 
liberalization of export restrictions and 
partial relaxation of domestic controls. 


The money supply during 1951-52 


declined by Rs 1,720 million, compared 
with an increase of Rs 990 million in 
the previous year. There was a rela- 
tively small expansion during the period 
of peak seasonal activity. These 
changes resulted mainly from the large 
balance of payments deficit and the 
improvment in the  Government’s 
balances, 

The capital market was bearish com- 
pared with the preceding year. Gov- 
ernment security prices fell steeply 
because of the change in the Bank 
rate and withdrawal of support. Share 
values also declined after July 1951, 
the decrease over the year amounting 
to 13 per cent. 

Budgets of the Central Government 
and the States show over-all deficits for 
the years 1951-52 and 1952-53. For 
the two-year period 1951-53 the bud- 


-sterling area countries. The 


geted outlay on development under the 
Five-Year Plan amounts to Rs 6,670 
million. Resources available amount 
to Rs 4,550 million, and the difference 
of Rs 2, 120 million is “being. financed 
from cash balances. - 

Substantial foreign assistance is en- 
visaged for financing the development 
plan. Loans and grants thus far re- 
ceived from the United States, Austra- 
lia, Canada, and New Zealand amount 
to about Rs 1,280 million (US$268 
million). In addition, a balance of Rs 
90 million (US$18.5 mililon) is avail- 
able from loans from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. If the gap in resources in the 
public sector were covered by external 
finance, it would be possible for India 
to carry out the development program 
without undue strain on the economy. 

Trade policy during the year was 
directed toward augmenting supplies 
required for development and essen- 
tial consumption. Compared with 1950, 
the value of both imports and exports 
rose to high levels in 1951, but imports 
rose more than exports, so that the 
trade balance changed from a surplus 
of Rs 280 million in 1950 to a deficit 
of Rs 1,400 million in 1951, and the 
balance of payments on current ac- 
count showed a deficit of Rs 935 mil- 
lion, against a surplus of Rs 575 mil- 
lion in 1950. The deficit is accounted 
for entirely by transactions with non- 
deficit 
with these countries rose from less than 
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Rs 20 million in 1950 to over Rs 1,590 


million in 1951. 


Despite the increased 


deficit of Rs 470 million with Pakistan 
(Rs 20 million in 1950), there was 
actually an increase in India’s sur- 
plus with the sterling area. | 


THE SUNGEI DURI RUBBER 
ESTATE, LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the 
Companies Ordinance, 
Hong Kong) 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Thirty-eighth Ordinary General , 
Meeting of the Company will be 
held at the Registered Office of 
the Company, 101/2 Edinburgh 
House, Queen’s Road Central, 
Hong Kong, on Friday, 24th 
October 1952 at noon, to adopt 
the Report and. Accounts for the 
year ended 30th June 1952, to 
declare a dividend, to elect a 
Director, to elect Auditors and to 
transact any other ordinary busi- 
ness. 

The ‘Denanter Books and Share 
Register of the Company will be 
closed from 15th to 24th October 
1952, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Directors, 


A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD. 
Secretaries & General Managers. 


Hong Kong, 26th|September, 1952. 


The Orient’s. Own 


Civil Air Transport 


PENINSULA HOTEL ST. GEORGE'S BLDG. 
ARCADE (ICE HOUSE.ST.) 
_ PHONE 58758 PHONE 31288 


C.A.T. cargo, 

ter and passenger 

flights cover the 

Far East and link 

with all major air- 

lines thrompnout 
the world 


| Tel: 58137 /8. 
208 
HOUSE 


| 


‘The ang only fully air-conditioned hatel 
in the Colony! 


Road, Kowlovwn. 
2 ‘Hong Kong 


PHONE 20057 
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Great Britain would play 
E.P.U. 
future actions would bypass the I.M.F.. 


NEW DOLLAR SUPPORT FOR 
STERLING COMMODITIES | 
From Guenter Reimann (New York) 
The British Government: may try to 

strike a bargain in Washington on 


liberalization of foreign exchange re- . 
strictions and a “free” pound. It .is 


expected that the U.S. will give new 
substantial dollar aid in addition to 
far-reaching concessions on tariffs, 
and especially on price support 


for commodities which are vital’ dollar | 


earners for the Sterling area.~ ‘Such 
a plan may be submitted at a World 
Economic Conference held in 
It is expected. that the .Mutual 
Security Agency in Washington. will 
sponsor a similar plan (also for new 
stockpiling of international. surplus 
commodities). The alternative would 
be more restrictions, more bilateral 


and bloc-trading, together with ‘unoffi- 
cial free foreign 
whose channels would be more widély 


exchange markets 
used than ever before and often per- 
mitted or directly sponsored by the 
authorities in some kind of new inter- 
national monetary rivalries. 

Sir Arthur Salter, 
delegate at the I.M.F. 
Mexico, made an :implied threat that 
out the 
against the I.M.F. and that 


Thus a rift between London. and 
Washington. on international monetary 
policies is being foreshadowed. The 
I.M.F. will probably give only strictly 
limited amounts of credit aid under 
present conditions, ‘not to E:P.U. but to 
individual members who will follow 
monetary policies approved by the 
I.M.F. experts. Such a policy must 
be designed to solve the balance of 
payments problem of the.country with- 
out additional dollar aid or _ special 
commodity support. Great Britain. for 
instance, will be eligible only after a 
careful investigation of her policies 


and her true ‘situation. Such an in- 


vestigation has apparently not been re- 


cently prepared. France and Italy will © 


not be eligible’for other reasons (non- 
payment of the capital quota).. Some 
Dominion countries. (perhaps. Australia 


and India) and Latin-American .mem- ‘p 
bers will have a good chance for sub-— 


stantial financial aid. 


The British foreign exchange authori-_ 


ties may be able to avoid the “despera- 
tion point” perhaps only through new 
restrictions. They will not: be in a 
position to engage in. official free. 
market experiments in foreign exchange 
during the present transitory period, 
i.e. until the beginning of 1953. The 


Sterling rate will remaim unaltered in 


the meantime. 
be prepared. 
preferential trading ties may be pro- 
posed. But opposition against. 


More restrictions will 


in some ‘Dominion countries. 


The weakness ‘of Sterling may con- 


tinue, together with relative ‘strength: 


-of Transferable Account ‘Sterling. New 


strength of American Account Sterling 


or of ‘Sterling futurés* may easily turn 


prohibited 


been. 
widespread and the measures to cope — 


Britain’s’ chief 


meeting in about the suppression of graft 


Additional Imperial. 


st. such . 
steps will be overwhelming, especially . (Customs men, police officers). 
out this protection the gold smuggling . 
into Thailand could have been halted—. 
not entirely stopped, 


out to be preparatory to drastic changes 
of rules and to indirect devaluation 


(use of a “cheap” commercial pound). 


A free market pound (usable in com- 
mercia] transactions) may be intro- 
duced but only at-a time when large 
reserve funds of gold or dollar exchange 
are held by London. Gold reserves 
are below expectations and the situa- 
tion may become more critical, especial- 


ly in December. 
‘GOLD TRADING IN THAILAND 


The import and export of gold is 
in Thailand but the en- 
forcement of regulations generally has 


proved most dificult in that country. 
Smuggling of many kinds 


of mer- 
chandise is a matter of course and 
bullion trade has never successfully 
| interfered with. Corruption is 


with. the deterioration of the morals 


of civil servants in Siam have so far 


been not successful. The government 
or rather the military men in control 
of the government of Siam are serious 
and 
corruption but as they have found little 


encouragement and cooperation from 


the majority of the public and the 
civil servants, they have adopted »very 


original methods to check and control 
illegal 


trading and transportation 
practices. These methods include parti- 
cipation of government organs or police 


officers in the various illicit activities. 


Gold trading is one of the many mat- 
ters in which the authorities have taken 
a hand. Up to now the smuggling of 


gold has been suffered by the Thai 
government because there had always 
been a genuine demand in the country 


and no harm was done to the national 


finances as Thailand’s overall balance 


of payments, including the unrecorded 


payments in foreign exchange for un- 


recorded bullion imports, continued 


favorable. Gold was imported mainly 
from Hongkong throughout all these 


ostwar years and the people doing 
this business, were all Chinese—the 
illicit export from Hongkong, in ships 


and airplanes, was effected by Chinese 
(mainly Swatow people), 


the illicit 
import into Bangkok and into smaller 


coastal places of Siam was also effected 
_by Chinese, the sale. distribution 


of this gold (after melting down, 


fashioning into ornaments and _ fre- 


quently. adulterating the gold content) 
was equally effected by Chinese in 
Siam, However the gold traders in 


Siam enjoyed, against large considera- . 
tions, the protection of Thai officials 


With- 


for . that the 
power of the authorities was not. ade- 


‘quate, but made to suffer by continual 
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seizures such losses that smuggling 


would have been made unprofitable. | 

The Thai authorities, which during 
recent months more than before means 
the police and the army, have however 
adopted a more reasonable course 
which found the approval of.the Chin- 
ese gold traders in Bangkok; for some 
amount or profitsharing the Chinese 
were left practically unmolested and 
the sale of gold to the public could 
continue. The government did not 


derive any benefit from this bullion | 


trade and there were many strong 
opinions expressed that the bullion 
trade should be legalised and an im- 
port duty be imposed as well as a 
small sales tax on ornamental gold 
articles. Discussion was _ protracted 
and as usual in Siam no decisions were 
reached for years until a new strong 
man who emerged last year into the 
limelight of Thai politics decided that 
the time had come to control more 
closely and efficiently the gold trade 
and also the business in foreign ex- 
change which passes outside the con- 
trol of the Bank of Thailand and the 


‘authorised exchange banks. ‘The new 


system of control has not yet been 
introduced but it is being prepared and 
is expected to work well with all in- 
terested parties being satisfied with the, 
principles and the methods to be em- 
ployed. 
The average quantity of gold bullion 
imported illegally into Siam has been 
50,000 ozs troy fine per month; in 
active months the quantity exceeded 
70,000 ozs. This has been going on for 
years. The supply came mainly from 
Hongkong (and HK obtained its supply 
via Macao from various bullion centres 
in Europe and America). Hongkong 
thus served as the almost’ exclusive 


supply base for gold which the Siamese . 


and Chinese .bought in Bangkok and 
in the provincial towns in Siam. Apart 
from the approx. 50,000 ozs per month 
for Siam consumption, 
ported, irregularly, gold from Hong- 
kong for reexport to Burma (where a 
considerable 
ments exists which is only partially 
satisfied from Indian sources). 

The demand in Bangkok is a genuine 
one; it arises from the rather primi- 


tive way: of life of the people in that 


country who prefer visible investments, 
ornaments and things of beauty (or 
what passes as such in Thailand). 


There ‘is no demand for gold: bullion | 


for the purpose of hoarding wealth 
as the currency of Thailand enjoys 


general confidence and its value vis- 
a-vis foreign currencies has over’a | 
period -improved. There should have 


been; every incentive to open savings 
accounts and fixed deposits but the 
economic education of the people has 


Bangkok im- 


demand for gold orna- ° 
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hardly begun: In Burma where there 
have. been raging some civil distur- 


banices ‘the last few years,and. the 
currency (the kyat) has in: consequence: 


suffered dn, the free exchange mankets 
(a. ‘depreciation of over: 20% ..against 
the official value) some. hoarding. of 
gold has been noticed; but even 
Rangoon the. gold buying public. are 
mainly interested in ornaments which 
are, like in Siam, worn by men and 
women all over the body—visibly and 
under the garments. It is not at..all 
regarded as ‘cissy’ for men to. wear 
gold chains around their necks and 
otherwise display themselves well hung 
with gold ornaments. The Chinese ,in 
Siam are perhaps less  gold-hungry 
than the ;Thai country people. Thus 
one sees. mainly Siamese thronging the 
gold shops (all Chinese owned and some 
of them very elaborately decorated, 
for Bangkok standards) © along the 
Yawaraj road and in the sidestreets and 
lanes of ‘China town’, 


The value of gold imports is: aleat 
US$2 to 2% million per month, While 
Hongkong and Macao pay for ‘bullion 
TT New York and all business is cal- 
culated in US$, Bangkok’s. gold. busi- 
ness is based on the HK$. The over- 
seas Chinese gold trader in Bangkok 
(as well as his counterpart in Singa- 
pore) pays for bullion imports in HK$. 
However the actual payment is done in 
a more complicated manner (not by 
buying HK$ against baht or ticals 
which would quiekly because of. the 
‘relative shortage of -HK$ in. Bangkok 
bring up the free exchange rate of 
the HK$), namely, by the-sale of. US$ 
against HK$ in the free .exchange 
market of Hongkong. The US$. offer- 
ed by: the Bangkok gold importers, to 
pay for the bullion received or to be 

received, in the Hongkong free ex- 
change market is purchased. by the 
Bangkok gold importers from Bangkok 
rubber. exporters to America (or ex- 
porters of some other commodities to 
the US). Rubber and some other pro- 
duce and commodities from Thailand 
when shipped to the. US result in. pre- 
ceeds in New York and. these: export 
proceeds are then sold against baht, 
in Bangkok, to the gold importers, .who 
then offer these, US$ export proceeds 
in Hongkong to pay off eventually ‘the 
Hongkong gold exporter in. Hongkeng 
currency. The obligation of: Bangkok 
always arises in terms of, HK$, never 
million. are. offered - by.::,.Bangkok :to 
offset. their HK$: obligation,’ recent 
weeks the Hongkong US$: market, FT 
New. York -sector, :was ‘selling around 
‘US$7..m. per month; thus the Bangkok 
offer amounts to approx: '30%:of:: BT 
New York sales. Originally Hongkong 


importers of gold have to pay in’ US$ 
and. thérefore buy in the local exchange 

market New York. (also sometimes 
gold is shipped to 


the main, clients, ‘Bangkok and Singa-_ 


pore, payment is received in HK$ part 
of which has to be. converted into US$ 
to pay again for. new imports. The 
HK free exchange market enjoys the 
present rate of activity to a consider- 
able extent only because of the gold 
import and export (which are both il- 
legal here and in Bangkok & Singapore). 

The exchange market of Bangkok 
benatite also considerably the 
regular. gold trade; the import of gold 
and export of rubber to the US. are, 
as it were, linked. Otherwise there is 
only a small US$ market in Bangkok 
outside the regular merchant channels 
as no hoarding of funds in America 
(or for that matter in any other coun- 
try) has been. observed.. The black 
market in Bangkok which ‘operates with 
official connivance or even under con- 
trol of police officers is a small affair 
and, rates quoted there are practically 
the same as charged by commercial 
banks. authorised by the Bank of 
Thailand. In this market some switch 
exchange business is being done—im- 
ports, of certain. merchandise against 
payment. in. sterling and reexport of 
the same cargo to the dollar area. | 

The gold business in Bangkok has 
made many dealers and their protec- 
tors rich. A very odious aspect of the 
gold business in Siam is the outright 
cheating of the public who are unaware 
of the malpractices of the Chinese. gold 
shops; ornaments of a certain fineness 
are stipulated and ‘guaranteed’ but 


actually many gold shops are. selling 


gold ornaments of. a much lower fine- 
ness. This criminal method of doing busi- 
ness has aroused, among some Siamese 
circles, more: anti-Chinese feeling. 
The new dispensation will be as fol- 
lows: an officially licensed company 
will import gold into Siam as a mono- 
poly and will distribute such -gold. to 
the goldsmiths and shops. The month- 
ly: allocation will:be 60,000 ozs fine. 
The ‘monopoly will be composed of a 
group of .Chinese gold dealers. (who 
have been managing this business for 
many years), .a Siamese bank and some 
officials: with the all-powerful . police 
general as chairman of the company. 
The monopoly will also be responsible 
for checking the fineness. of gold orna- 
ments offered: for sale to the:. public. 
There. will be probably a certain amount 
to be paid to:.government as import 
duty: which -will further-add:-to the rosy 
finances of. the. prosperous!:.. country 
which,has been riding high on rubber, 
tin and rice, The Chinese gold dealers 
are; going to «have a less. opulent» time 
as the profits of the trade will be 
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better the: ‘how ‘tnono- 


poly and government officials. will no 


| doubt increase their share. 


The gold’ price should then come 


centers and thus will be lower than 
the Hongkong price. In Hongkong. the 
price is artificially. increased by the 
Macao import duty, the exaction levied 
by. the few individuals in control of 
the Macao gold. import licences, the 


transport costs which are high ‘on ac- 


count of the illegality of imports’ and 
exports ‘of gold in Hongkong. Hong- 
kong is to lose Bangkok as a customer 
as in future Thailand will officially im- 
port from Europe, mainly the Nether- 


lands, and thus save all charges other 


than air freight and insurance. Macao’s 
gold business will then be reduced: to 
the extent of Hongkong’s own demand 
(if any), Hongkong reexports to Singa- 
pore and, perhaps, to one or more 
destinations Such as Indochina, | North 
Borneo. 


The: new ‘set-up in ‘Siam is a sound 
one ard ‘should prove beneficial to the 
interests of ‘the buying public in that 
country. The government in Bangkok 
are desirous to sécure* more control 
and if possible to eliminate the Chinese 
bullion, dealers over a period of years. 
At the same time the government is 
to try by persuasion education to 
wean. the people: away’ from the habit 
of .putting their savings into 
trinkets. The modernisation of Siam 
ean only: be favorably assessed if the 
people generally are being brought into 
closer contact with the 20th century; 
the gold possession obsession -must be 
strongly discouraged and..the people 
must be taught how to utilise their 
savings for their own and the nation’s 
benefit. The alien (Chinese) strangle- 
hold on gold was made possible only by 
the apparently inveterate habit of the 
Siamese to buy gold ornaments—so 
they Have only. to blame themselves for 
the ‘oppression’ which they charge. the 
overseas Chinese in Siam are exercis- 
ing. A number of patriotie officers in 
army,: police, navy and airforce have 
during: recent months given much con- 
sideration to this problem - and with 
the establishment of the gold import 
monopoly—a long overdue 
are now. on the right track. 


HONGKONG EXCHAN GE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


“Report. for ‘the September 


22—27; 


GOLD:. Highest & ‘te 
.945 fine tael $294%—291%; for’ .99 


fine tael ini:‘Macao $3064%—302%. 
Daily ‘high & prices: .'$294%44+ 
29334; .298%-—-208%;  294—292-1/8; 


293 1%4++291 29387%,—292%;: 
291%. Week’s opening 294, closing 


.down to a level with European supply | 
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and totaled $1.40 per 10 taels. 
Ings: 157,200 taels or 


| St, 400. 


taels. from Macao. 
41,600 ozs fine. 
of which 7500 to Bangkok, 8000 to 


| per 100 


€37—636%4; 
685%; 


_ tendency slightly easy. 
offerings from Bangkok and Manila 
were absorbed by gold importers and 
_ Merchants some of whom were acting 
on behalf of Peking regime. 
speculators 
tious. 

$3.35 per US$1000. 
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291%. Crossrate US$40.20—40.05; 
cif ‘Macao contracts for a total of 


24,000 ‘ozs at US$40.20—40.10. 


Market was at first stable but then 
turned easy which was due to reports 
from Bangkok regarding official permis- 


sion to import. gold -directly. and via 
_-Hongkong. Speculators” were listless 


and most unloaded. It is possible that 
in due course Thailand will be over- 
supplied from Holland and then turn 
to HK-as another outlet; or rather take 
away our Singapore ‘market. At any 
rate, the Macao monopoly was dis- 
couraged and the persons operating 
this outfit were considering new acti- 
vities such as supplying China with 
strategic materials. Everything has 
an end and the gold business, if such 


word is appropriate in this case, of 
Macao is.no exception. 


The local Gold Exchange was taking 


a dim view of possible developments 
_ as future export markets may be lost. 


It is a matter of surprise that in Bang- 
kok the authorities were so slow or 


| perhaps so inexperienced. Local gold- 
_ smiths report slow sales and consider- 
_ able offerings of old gold. Hoarding 


here is almost nil. That the IMF has 
recently refused to consider the official 


| increase in the gold-price has definitely 


shaken the local bullion trade, at the 


game time influencing hoarders to con- 


tinue to disgorge. 

Cnangeoyer interest favored sellers 
Trad- 
daily average 
26,200. Positions averaged per day 
Cash sales: 24,240 taels of 
wh: ch 10, 340 listed and 13 :900 pri- 
arranged. Imports: 20,500 
Arrival in Macao: 
Exports: 18,500 taels 


vately 


Singapore, 2000 to Republic of Korea, 
1000 to Indochina. 

US$: High & low rates for US notes 
in HK$ 634%—6313%. DD 
36—632%, TT 638—634%. Daily 
T rates, high & low: $ 638—637% ; 
637%—635%; 686%— 
637 %—636%; 


Sales: TT New York US$ 1.150,000, 


| DD 470, 000, notes spot 246,000, futures 
b% million. 


Market was quiet. and rates stable; 
In TT sector 


though cauv- 
sellers at 
Positions aver- 
aged US$3.65 million per day. In 


were 
Interest  favore 


_ DD there was more activity due to the 
| approaching mid-autumn festival when 
overseas Chinese remit more to their 
--relatives. in China, via HK, and also 
to. those living in the Colony. As. 


there is some hope that the US will 
readmit exports to HK on a more 


* generous. level more merchant demand 
may be anticipated which then should 


support the present rate. Sterling 


however on foreign. markets is strong 
“gna the trend is confident. 


636% —634%. 


In notes, 


SILVER: Rates were per tael of .99 
fine $ 6—5.73, per dollar coin 3.90— 
3.67, per small coins of 20c each, 5 
pes, $2.95—2. 80. Sales: 12,000 taels, 
35,000 dollar coins, 75,000 small coins. 
Market firm and very active. Prices 
soared as demand from abroad was 
strong. The local stock has been lap- 
ped up and now the cupboard is empty. 
New supply may come from China via 
Macao. Last week’s sales were almost 
a record in these sluggish days of 
exchange and bullion business. 

BANKNOTES & FAR EASTERN 
DD: DD on Singapore quoted $1.871— 
1.87, Manila 2.22—2.16, Bangkok 
.278—.277, Tokyo per US$ 6.07— 
6.04%, per 100 yen 1.54—1.53. Sales: 
320,000 Mal.$, 75,000 pesos, 2% mil- 
lion baht, US$30,000, 26 million yen. 
Business was as usual done between 
merchants; US$ in Japan was difficult 
to obtain. | 

Banknotes, per one unit: London 
15.94—-15.88, Australia 12.23—12.20, 
New Zealand 13.10, S. Africa 15.75— 
15.70, India 1.22—1.215, Pakistan 
1.25, Ceylon 1, Malaya 1.838, Canada 


-6.56%—6.54, Manila 2.344%—2.27\%, 
Macao 1.01—1, Japan per 100 yen 
1.5642—1.55%, Indochina  .1165— 


1155, Siam .849—.348, Indonesia .26. 

CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan 
yuan notes per 100 quoted $28.70—27, 
DD Taipei 26%4—26%, and sales were 
resp. 75,000 yuan and 1% _ million 
yuan. Gold and US$ exchange quoted 
resp, 106 and 103 for 100 in Taipei. 
People’s Bank of China yuan quoted 
per one million for notes $220—190, 
DD Canton 227—225, DD Amoy 194— 
190, and sales totaled resp. 100 million 
yuan, 120 m. and 150 m. Remittances 


with Amoy per US$ sold $5.54—5.52. 


Exchange with Canton in HK$ per 100 
in Canton $88. Gold and US$ trans- 
fer with Shanghai quoted co rare 86 
and 84 resp. 


HONGKONG MONEY MARKET 


Money is difficult to get from com- 
mercial banks for industrial proposi- 
tions and mortgages so that the pri- 
vate market has to accommodate such 
borrowers at unusually high interest. 


Banks are restricting credit as they 


realise that there is a lot of overdeve- 


loping which may result in many in- 


stances in losses for the promoters and 
financiers. But deposits are still rising 
which many banks do not like and 
they have taken steps to discourage 
depositors. Some banks do not accept 
deposits against any payment of in- 
terest, others pay a nominal one of 
1% p.a. The smaller banks which are 
not members of the Exchange Banks 
Association usually allow 2—3% for 
short-term deposits, 4—6%  p.a. for 
annual deposits as they require funds 
to loan out money to merchants and 
ey estate companies at 18—24% 

Secured overdrafts by small 
banks are charged at 8—10%, un- 
secured ones at 8—12% while the 
large commercial banks still charge 
only 5—6% p.a. but they use much 


discrimination when considering over- 
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drafts. banks and _ private 
financiers are loaning money out on 


‘property and this line is very exten- 


sive as building activity in the Colony 
is very high. Such loans are usually 
given at the rate of 15—20% p.a. when 
first mortgages are offered. Cargo 
stored in public godowns will bring te 
native banks and their clients by way 
of interest 12—15%, always payable 
per month and on the basis of a very 
low valuation of the goods in question. 

Idle money is plentiful but most 
financiers are careful and do not want 


to risk too much in these uncertain 


times. General merchants with shops 
and running offices find it usually hard 
to raise sufficient working capital as | 
creditors regard conditions at present 
as not promising for expanded business 
operations. They usually will have to 
offer 18—24% p.a. and give some 
security on top of it. Local factories — 
are most unfavorably. placed; there is* 
no industrial bank in the Colony and 
private credits have to be resorted to 
which are available only after long 
negotiations and at outrageous even 
crippling interest rates. Manufac- 
turers are currently paying for short- 


term and partially secured loans 28— 


36% p.a. There are a number of fac- 
tories which are chronically short of 


operating funds, many having started 


business on a shoestring. Financially, 
many such enterprises are not sound, 
never have been sound. Some fac- 
tories in an effort to raise capital to 
tide them over the dry period are 


offering debentures which are secured 


on the factory property and equip- 
ment and such raw materials as may 
be available; even this form of money 
raising has ’ proved very difficult and 
the offer of high interest and other 
benefits (such as commissions given to 
creditors) appears not to be sufficient 
under current circumstances. Al- 
though there is on the part of potential 


- ereditors a considerable pressure to loan 


out funds at even very moderate in- 
terest the market does not offer many 
desirable outlets and therefore an 
anomalous situation has developed: 
large amounts of idle money being 
confronted by a small army of bor- 
rowers who do not fully qualify to 
secure credits in this overdeveloped and 
commerce-restricted Colony. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


SAMMY Y. LEE AND WANGS COMPANY, 
LIMITED—To buy, sell, manufacture and deal 


in carpets, rugs, linen wares, etc. Nominal 
Capital, HK$209,000; Registered Office AT, 
Chungking Arcade, ‘Kowloon, Hongkong ; Sub- 
scribers—Sammy Yukuan Lee, 39, Chungking 
Arcade, Kowloon, Merchant; David Techun 
Wang, 57, Chungking Arcade, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant. 


MAJESTIC PAINT MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, LIMITED-—Importers, exporters, manu- 
facturers of paints, enamels, etc. Nominal 
Capital, HK$250,000 ; Registered Office, 246 & 
248, Fuk Wing Street, Kowloon, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Lo Yau Jan, 224, Lai Chi Kok Road, 
ground floor, Kowloon, Merchant ; Chan Yee 
Kum, 242, Hai Tan Street, ground floor, Kow- 
loon, Merchant. 


INTERNATIONAL MINES, LIMITED—To 
purchase, take on lease, or otherwise acquire, 
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y mines, mining rights, etc. ; Nominal Capital, 

$2,000,000; Registered Office, Room No. 1C, 
Victory House, Wyndham Street, Victoria, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Yue Sze Tsun, 7, Li 
Kwan Avenue, Hongkong, Merchant; Shiu Sung 
Kai, 21, Fung Fai Terrace, 1st floor, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


‘LI ON INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 
—To carry on businesses usually carried on by 
Land Companies, Land Investment Companies, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$3,000,000; Regis- 
tered Office, 1, Des Voeux Road Central, Vic- 
toria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Chan Fook Shing, 
5, Shan Kwong Road, Happy Valley, Hong- 
“kong, Merchant; Chan Fook Nan, 5, Shan Kwong 
Road, Happy Valley, Hongkong, Merchant. 

YUEN HING WEAVING AND DYEING 
WORKS, LIMITED—Business of spinning, weav- 
ing or manufacturing and dealing in rayon, 
silk, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$6,000,000; Re- 
gistered Office, 51, Bonham Strand West, Vic- 
toria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Ngai Shiu Ki, 
, Shau Chuk Yuen Road, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Ngai Shiu Keung, 54, Macdonnell Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 

ABERDEEN COLD STORAGE LIMITED— 
Businesses of cold storage of all kinds, ex- 
porters, importers, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$250,000; Registered Office, R. P. of Section 
A of Aberdeen Inland Lot No. 72, Aberdeen, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Yuen Chin Wa, 10, 
Queen’s Road East, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Pau Yu Chuen, 130, Connaught Road 
Central, 3rd floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 
Last week’s closing quotations :— 
H.K. Govt. Loans 
4% Loan, 


100 b. 

314% Loan (1934 & 1940), 91% nom. 
31%4% Loan (1948), 90 nonf. 

Banks 
H.K. & S. Bank, 1410 sa. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £80 nom. 
Chartered Bank, £9 25/32 nom. 
Mercantile Bk. A. & B., £19% nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 147 b 


Insurances 
Canton Ins., 205 nom. 
Union Ins., 757% b. 
China Underwriters, 


H.K. Fire Ins., 


5.10 nom. 
129 nom. 
Shipping 
Douglases, 158 nom. 

Indo Chinas (Pref.), 10.10 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 48.60 nom. 
U. Waterboats, 11% nom. 

U. Waterboats (Bonus), 10.80 nom. 
Asia Nav., 1.475 hom. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 89 b. : 
North Point Wharves, 6.60 b. 
Hongkew Wharves, 2.10 b. 
H.K. Docks, 20.80 nom. 

China Providents, 12% s. 

China, Providents (Rights), 70c. s. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.90 
Wheelocks, 42% b. 


Mining 
5). 35 nom. 
Mines, 8c. nom. 

Lands, Hotels\ & Bldgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 6.35 b. 
H.K. Lands (Old), 48 b. 
H.K. Lands (Bonus & 1952 Issue), 47% b. 
S’hai Lands, b. 
Humphreys, 12.60 nont. 
H.K. Realties, 1.95 b. 
Chinese Estates, 128 nom. 

Public Utilities 

H.K. Tramways, 19.20 b. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 30% nom. 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 15.20 nom. 
Star Ferries, 103 b. 


Raub Mines, 
H.K. 


China Lights (F. Pd.), 9.20 b. “ 
China Lights (Partly Pd.), 6.40 s. 
H.K. Electrics, 22.20 b. 
Macao Electrics, 10.60 b. 
Sandakan Lights, 7% nom. 
Telephones, 17% b. 
Shanghai Gas, 1% nom. 
Industrials 
Cements, 17.30 b. 
H.K. Ropes, 19.70 nom. 


Stores 

Dairy Farms, 19.10 b. 
Watsons, 26.90 b. 
L. Crawfords, 28 nom. 
Sinceres, 2. 70 nom. 
China Emporium, 9.20 nont. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 1.85 nom. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 120 b. 
Wing On (H.K.), 50% nom. 

Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 16% b. 
International Films, 78c. nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2.70 nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 2.20 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 9 nom. 


S’hai Loan, nom 
Yangtsze Finance, 4. 80 b. 
Cottons 


Ewos, 2. 45 b. 
SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


During the week there was never a_ dull 
moment on Singapore markets to which the 
strong Tin market, the new City Loan, sustain- 


ed interest in Industrials, continued. buying of 


Nigerian columbite producers and the selective 
demand for Tins all contributed. Over all a 
substantial volume of business was written. 

The Singapore City Commissioners decided to 
to raise $25,000,000 by an issue of 5% 1962/72 
Debentures. Prospectuses and application forms 
were available on Tuesday and by Friday noon 
some $16 million had been subscribed. For the 
first time since the war the investor in locai 
gilt-edged paper is being offered an adequate 
rate for his money and jt would appear that 
the Loan will be speedily filled. 

When the T model Ford was in its heyday, 
Henry Ford boasted it was sold in any colour 
so long as it was black. Similarly today the 


Tin market in the States is free so long as it 


goes down. On September 12th the Office of 
Price Stabilization fixed a ceiling of 121% U.S. 
cents per lb. New York, equivalent to $481% 
per picul Singapore, but the Singapore market 
responded to demand from the rest of the 
world and kept on rising during the week to 
$4873 on Friday. American business men have 
spoken out against this decidedly one-eyed at- 
titude and have charged Washington with 
“highly unethical practices’ in its tin trans- 
actions. | 

In the Industrial market the issue of reports 
by McAlisters, Robinsons and George Town Dis- 
pensary brought activity in these stocks, while 
a good turnover was maintained in Fraser & 
Neave. Straits Times improved, Wearne Brothers 
advanced to $2.40 and Henry Waugh made $2.20 
before sellers appeared. 

Among Dollar Tins, Jelebu rose from 96, to 
$1.231%4 on local buying and Taiping were again 
absorbed in quantity by an outport. 

In Australians, Jelapang advanced from 33/3 

to 38/6 on rumours of early liquidation, Kuala 
Kampar rose a shilling and fair quantities of 
Burma Malaya, Renong Consolidated and Katu 
were placed. Pungah and ~-Tongkah Harbour 
continued in demand. 
_ London improved its bids for Sterling Tins 
with scant response, while Singapore extended 
its holdings in several of the Nigerian columbite 
producers. 

The better fealing in the commodity mnaiekes 
brought small selective buying of Rubbers but 
transactions are still subject to separate negotia- 
tion and no real market exists. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC EVIEW 


The issue of the. 5% City Loan at a higher 
interest rate than the yield hitherto shown om 
market quotations by existing local issues will 
naturally lead to a marking down of the whole 
list but, until new levels are established and 
business is done, quotations must necessarily be 
only nominal ones. ~— 


BUSINESS DONE.  13th-19th September. 

Fraser & Neave $4.15, to $4.10 

to $4.15 c.d., c.b., ¢.c.b.i., Gammon $2.62%, 
Hamner $2. 40, Georgetown Dispensary $2.52% 
c.d., Malayan Collieries $1.55 to $1.60, McAlister 
$41. 50 to $42.00 o.d., ce.b., Robinson $3.40, 
Singapore Cold Storage $4. 55, Straits Times. 
$4.10 to $4.15, Singapore Traction Pref. 16/6, 
Union Taeuaae $414, Henry Waugh $2.20 to 
$2.15, Wearne Bros. $2.20 to $2.40. 

Tins. Jelebu 96 cents to $1.23%, Petaling 
$6.25 to $6.30, Rantau $4.80 to $4.85, Talam 
$2.80 and $2. 8214, Taiping $2.10 to $2.12%. 

Austral Amalgamated 16/7% to 16/9, Ber- 
juntai 26/3, Jelapang 33/3 to 38/6, Kuala Kampar 
48/-, Kundang 16/4%, Larut 15/6, Pungah 22/3 
to 23/-, Rawang 10/1% to 9/9, Tongkah Har- 
bour 14/1% and 14/8, Renong Consolidated. 
20/7% and 20/6 c.c.r. Ayer Hitam 26/-, Mala-. 
yan Tin 23/3, Amalgamated Tins 12/-, to 
12/41%4, Bisichi 5/1 to 5/344, Jantar 12/- and 
12/1%4, Naraguta 6/9. 

Gold. Raub $2.90. 

Rubbers. Batu Lintang $1.17%, Castlefield 
1/11 1/8, Bukit Kepong $1.05, Kempas $1.65. 

Sterling Investments. Great Universal Stores. 
444% Pref. 13/8, Marks & Spencer 7% Pref. 
26/9. 

Australian Investments. Australian Consoli- 
dated Industries Rights 10/6, Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary 40/3, Herald & Weekly Times 13/1%, 
Queensland Cement 2/- pd., 7/-, Swan Brewery 
10/1% and 10/3. All Australian. 


Company Reports 

Singapore City 5% Debenture 1952. $25 mil- 
lion stock is. offered..for. public. subscription at. 
par. Debentures are redeemable at 1/9/72 or 
prior at any half yearly date after 1/9/62. In- 
terest dates are lst March and ist September. 

George Town Dispensary Limited, showed a 
profit for the year ended 31/1/52 of $170,381 
(68%4%) and a Dividend of 15% and Bonus cf 
15% are recommended against a total of 25% 
last year. Net liquid assets work out at $125,783 
or 46.9 cents per share and stocks at $370,080 
are worth a further $1.38 per share. Since 
the end of the financial year War Damage 
compensation has been received in the sum of 
$78,450, or 29 cents per share. 

McAlister & Co., Limited record another highiy 
successful year in that for year to 30.6.52 with 
a profit before Tax of $1,403,508 (68.6%). Final 
dividend of 20% and bonus of 5% are proposed, 
making 35% for year. 30%*in all. was paid last. 
year. Net liquid assets, Stock and Trade in- 
vestmerits come to $6,484,243 or $31.68 cents pet 
share. War Damage Claim payments amountiniz 
to $479,696 were received during the year. 

Robinson & Company Limited had a most pros- 
perous financial year to 30.6.52 and net profit 
after Preference Dividends was $1,586,559 
(159144%). Directors recommend a final Ordinary 
Dividend of 12% and a Bonus of 15% making 
40% total which is the same as last year. Net 
current assets, less Preference Capital, give a 
figure of $5,038,968 or $5.07 per Ordinary stock 
unit. $639,450 was received as War Damage 
Compensation during the year. 

Hong Fatt (Sungei Besi) Limited operates a 
large open: cast mine near Kuala Lumpur and, 


reporting somewhat belatedly for 1951, showed 


a profit of $570,626 (19%). A final dividend of 
6% tax free is recommended, making 16% tax free 
for the year. Net liquid assets in balance sheet 
work out at $199,407, or 6.6-cents per share 
but no provision is made therein for Rehabilita- 
tion Loan of $202,920. The Directors have. ap- 
pealed against the War ‘Damage award with 
which they are not in agreement. 


Published and edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern. E 


Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.— Telephone: 32429. 


Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


Cables: Ficom. 
The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in PARE ONS be the Graphic Press. 
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WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 
FINANCE 


ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


HONG KONG LONDON JAPAN SHANGHAI 


youre always welcome at the 


» a ‘ 


Sth floor entirely air- conditioned 
Telephone and private bath in every room 


@ ATTRACTIVE RATES @ FINEST FOOD @ ATTENTIVE SERVICE 
“Clipper Bar” for your relaxation 


33, CAMERON RD., KOWLOON, TEL: 58091 
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G er — COMPANY LTD. 


MERCHANTS 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M/S ANNA MAERSK .... .... .... Get, 16 


M/S LEXA MAERSK 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S LAURA MAERSK 
M/S LEISE MAERSK 


Persian Gulf & India 
M/S KIRSTEN MAERSK .... Oct. 16 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 


Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 
HERTA  MABRSE. Oct. 13 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


_JEBSEN & CO. 
gat: 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


Oct. 18 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING. 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers | 


French Bank Building, 5 Queen’s Road, C. 


Private Office & Shipping Department 5th floor, Room 76 


Accounts:Department - - - - + - 2nd floor, Room 28 


2 Félephones : 32369 (Private Office) 
38661 (General Office) 
34107 (Accounts Dept.) 


Cable Address: 


“RYMAC” HONG KONG 
CODE USED 
NEW BOE 
BRANCHES @ TOKYO “SYDNEY” 
AND DUNGUN (MALAYA) 


_ Correspondents at 
LONDON, NEW YORK, MANILA, SINGAPORE, 
BOMBAY, ote. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S.A. 


Shipping Agents: 
MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., JAPAN 
OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
SCINDIA STEAM NAV. CO., LTD., BOMBAY 
STATES MARINE CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
EASTERN MINING & METALS CO., LTD. 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & Co., Ltp. 
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Hongkong, October 9, 1952. 


Capital Authorised 


THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 


BANKING CORPORATION. 


(Incorporated in the Colony ef Heng Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner 
Prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony. 


.. Hong Kong $20,000,000 
Capital and Fully Paid Hong Kong $20,000,000 
.. Sterling £6,000, 000 

Reserve Liability of Members .. Hong Kong $20,000,000 


Board of Directors : 
Hon. Sir ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E. Chairman, 
C. BLAKER, Deputy Chairman, 
J. D. ALEXANDER Hon. = J. COLLAR, C.B.E. 


H. D. BENHAM, . R. HILL 
J. A. BLACKWOOD, Hi. KESWICK, C.M.G. 
HEAD OFFICE:— HONG EONG 
Hon. Sir ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E., Chief Manager 
BRANCHES: 
EUROPE MALAYA (contd) 
Hamburg Muar 
Penang 
HONG KONG 
Mongkeok Sungei Patani 
INDIA Teluk Anson 
Bombay NORTH BORNEO 
ae Kuala Belait 
Saigon 
T 
PHILIPPINES 
Osaka Tloilo 
Tokyo Manila 
Yok THAILAND 
MALAYA Bangkok 
Cameron Highlands UNITED KINGDOM 
Ipoh London 
 DJAWA (JAVA) Johore Bahru S.A. 
Djakarta Kuala Lumpur New York 
Surabaja San 


* Branches at present not operating 
LONDON OFFICE:— 9. Gracechurch Street, E. C. 3 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors 
is undertaken by the “gala Trustee Companies 


HONG KONG LONDON. SINGAPORE. 


OF HONGKONG LTD. 
_ HONG KONG 


AND 


KOBE, YOKOHAMA, OSAKA & TOKYO 
as Agents of 


Peninsular & Oriental S. N. Co. 
_ British India S. N. Co., Ltd. 


will be glad to assist with 
Passage and Freight space 


To 


STRAITS ann CEYLON 
INDIA ano PAKISTAN 
EAST AFRICA ano PERSIAN GULF 
RED SEA ann MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 


AUSTRALIA, NEW GUINEA 
AND 


NEW ZEALAND 


For Further Particulars 
Phone or Call 


) MACKINNON, MACKENZIE & co. 


MACKINNON, MACKENZIE & CO. (Cuina) LTD. 


Eastern & Australian S. S. Co., Ltd. 


UNITED KINGDOM ano CONTINENTAL PORTS 


Chartered Bank Bidg., P. & O. Bldg., Chartered Bank Bldg., 
P. O. Box 215, P.O. Box 118, O. Box 246, 
YOKOHAMA, Japan HONG KONG _ KOBE, Japan 


Price $1.60 per copy 


DIRECT 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


WEST BOUND SAN FRANCISCO / HONGKONG 


FAST REGULAR TRANS-PACIFIC ar 


OVERLAND 
NEW YORK-CHICAGO-DETROIT-TORONTO, 
MONTREAL AND ALL AMERICAN & CANADIAN CITIES 


EAST BOUND HONGKONG / SAN FRANCISCO | 


Sa Vessels | Voy. | Arrives San Francisco/Los Angeles 
Oct. 1 Oct. 29 8.8. MARINE FLIER 6 | Oct. 2 Nov. 14. San Francisco & Los Angeles 
Oct. 24 Nov. 24 s.s. MARINE RUNNER Nov. 25 Dec. 11 San Francisco & Los Angeles 
Nov. es: Oct. 17 s.s. MARINE FLIER q Dec. 18 Jan. 1 San Francisco & Los Angeles 


~ 


“REFRIGERATION @ DRY CARGO @ CARGO OIL TANKS 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
WITHOUT NOTICE, 


For full particulars call General Agents, UNITED STATES LINES COMPANY Queen’s Building, Telephone 28196 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) 


Subscribed Capital Ce US € "OU Ve 0 € 1,800,000 
Paid-up Capital ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ese se 1,050,000 
Agents in New York: Chase National Bank-of the City of 
Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. — New York, Bank of Montreal, 64 Wall Street. 
Branches & Agencies: | | 


INDIA - PAKISTAN BURMA MALAYAN FEDERATION .. HONG KONG 
Bomba Karachi Rangoon Kuala Lumpur | JAPAN 
7 Chittagong Tokyo | 

cutta CEYLON | ‘Kuala Trengganu 
Howrah Colombo Penang CHINA 

Galle Port Louls Kota Bharu Shanghai 
— Kandy Ipoh SLAM 


Madras Jaffna SINGAPORE Kuala Lipis Bangkok 
sf A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED | 
‘CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 
KK KKK KKKK CK KCK KKK KK 


RR SE SSS 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


Incorporated in England by Royal Charter, 1853. | 


HAMBURG AGENCY:  Borsenbrucke 2A, Hamburg, 11. 
| FOREIGN EXCHANGE and General Banking 
Business transacted. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened and FIXED 
DEPOSITS received for One Year or shorter periods 
at rates which will be quoted on application. 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS also opened in Local 


Currency with interest allowed at rates obtainable on 
application. 


) 
| 
) § 
| 
| 
) 
) 2 4 Capital, Stock, Authorised & Issued .... .... .... £3,000,000 | 
Reserve Liability of Stockholders... .... .... £3,000,000 
38, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. | 
§ West End Branch: Manchester Branch: | 
) . ? 28, Charles II Street, 52, Mosley Street 2, | 
‘ Haymarket, S.W.I. _ Liverpool Branch. 
27, Derby House, Exchange Building. | 
BRANCHES: | | 
§ INDIA SINGAPORE NORTH BORNEO THAILAND 
) ombay ang 
Calcutta Seletar Labuan (Agency) PHILIPPINE | 
Showring | bu 
§ § Kozhikode FEDERATION —Miri_ Manila | 
TRUSTEES New Dethi REPUBLIC OF | 
FOR THE | Port Swettenham Tientsin 
AND THE 4 § BURMA _ Taiping | Haiphong Tokyo 
Rangoon Teluk Anson  §aigon Yokohama 
FAR EAST. ? ; NEW YORK AGENCY: 65, Broadway, New York Gity, 6; N.Y. U.S.A. 


} HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
. HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


Trust Corporation of 


__ The Bank’s Head Office in London undertakes 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE business, and claims re- 

| 

| | | | | | A. J. BIRD 

HONG KONG ~ 
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HONGKONG COTTON SPINNING MILLS 


EAST SUN TEXTILE CO., LTD. 
12, No. 11, Duddell St., Hongkong 

Tel, 267438, 38156. F. 52618 


SRY 
HONGKONG COTTON MILLS, LTD. 


. 1008, Alexandra House, Hongkong 
Tel. 33586, 38291. Factory Tel. 50792 


RA A 
KOWLOON TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
LTD. 

St. George’s Building, Hongkong 
Tel. 31105, 31106. Factory y1—‘135 


2. 
LEA TAI TEXTILE Co., LID. 
1st Fl., 29 Connaught Rd., Hongkong 
Tel, 25117. Factory 53677 
NANYANG COTTON MILL, LTD. 
1103-7, Alexandra House, Hongkong 
Tel. 36056, 36057—8, 30839 
Factory Tel. 52335, 58275 


The Orient's 


HONGKONG 


yt RS A 


NEW CHINA TEXTILES, LTD. 
507/8, Marina House, Hongkong 
Tel. 25413, 33575, 35860. F. 91-741 


ORIENTAL COTTON SPINNING & 
WEAVING CO., LTD. 
No. 212, 
20 Des Voeux Road, C., Hongkong 
Tel. 36752. F. 59909 


PAO HSING COTTON MILL, LTD. 
ist Fl., China Building, Hongkong 
Tel, 33426. F. 91—737 


SHANGHAI TEXTILES, LTD. 
1 Mezz. Fl., Exchange Bldg., H.K. 

21140. F. 91—739° 


the world. 
PENINSULA HOTEL ST. GEORGE'S BLDG. 208 EDINBURGH 
ARCADE (ICE HOUSE ST.) HOUSE 
PHONE 58738 PHONE 20057 


PHONE 31288 


C.A.T. cargo, char- 
ter and passenger 
flights cover the 
Far East and link 
with all major air- 
lines throughout 


SOUTH TEXTILES, LTD. 

3, 2nd Fl., Tai Ping Bldg. 
16, Queen’s Road, H.K. 

Tel. 20265. F. 91—747 


KH DA 


SOUTH CHINA TEXTILE, LTD. 


201-202, National Bank Bldg., H.K. 
Tel, 23148, 25347, 36990 
Spinning Mill 50366, 
Weaving Mill 58416 


ARS 
SOUTH SEA TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


Room No. 105, Pedder Bldg., H.K. 


' Tel. 21153, 21858. F, Tel. 91-731-2 


WYLER TEXTILES, LTD. 


2nd Fl., Loke Yew Bldg., H.K. 
‘Tel. 24886. Factory Tel. 58133-4 


World s Thinnest 
Smartest 
waterproof watch 


Sole Agents: 
“SHRIRO (CHINA) LTD. 


No. 15 | 
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ADDING MACHINES and 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES THE STANDARD TOOLS 
OF MODERN BUSINESS 


Models sllustrated are — 


The ‘11EN’ Adding Machine 
The ‘31’ Accounting Machine 


THE ANSWER TO THE RECORDING PROBLEMS OF EVERY BUSINESS 


For the advice of a trained representative, simply telephone :— 


31076 HONGKONG 
52517—-KOWLOON 


For a demonstration, call at our showroom at :— 


No. 6 Alexandra Building — HONGKONG 
No. 1218 Sai Yeung Choi Street-—KOWLOON 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


HEAD. OFFICE -:10 ICE HOUSE STREET + HONGKONG 
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